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“ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


. _—_ > 
ARLIAMENT has been the scene ot u scandalous dis- 
cussion this week. Suleiman Sami, the Egyptian officer 
bélieved by her Majesty’s agents in Egypt to be immediately 
fesponsible for the burning of Alexandria, was tried, by order of 
the Khedive, before a court-martial and condemn to death. 
port’R. Churchill, humbly followed by Sir 8S. Northcote, 
demanded on Friday week that the British Government should 
interfere, alleging the sentence to be unjust, and Suleiman a 
mere s¢apegoat for the Khedive. Mr. Gladstone, while utterly 
repudiating these statements, agreed to ask once more if the 
British agents thought the sentence just. They reported in the 
affirmative, and the man was executedon Saturday. Lord Ran- 
dolph thereupon on Monday attacked Mr. Gladstone as guilty of 
a judicial murder, and reaffirmed that the Khedive had been the 
author of the burnings and massacres. He offered no proof 
whatever of his charges, which Lord Dufferin pronounces abso- 
lute] ; but nevertheless, he was supported by men like 
gir 8. orthcote, Sir R. Cross, and the Tories generally. We 
have said enough of the affair elsewhere, but must add here 
*that the discussion was most discreditable to the House of 
Commons, . If our representatives in Egypt are to be publicly 
discredited, and the Khedive accused of murder, in order to 
secure a party triumph, our position in Egypt will become 

untenable, 


As regards the actual guilt of Suleiman Sami, the evidence 
would appea? to be conclusive. He himself admits it, to begin 
with, and only pleads'that he acted under Arabi’s orders. He 
was, moreover, seen ordering the burnings by scores of witnesses. 
The Khedive, too, affirms that the Commission which examined 
the charges was not ill-affected to the rebels, and its members 
wnanimously found Suleiman guilty, while the court-martial, 
which was equally unanimous, contained Major Morris, an 
Englishman, and Federigo Bey, an Austro-Italian, while Major 
Macdonald watched the proceedings. That the burning was 
not a “military measure ” was, moreover, proved by the fact 
that the spot where the English would land was the spot which 
was not burned. In truth, the only plea worth a moment’s 
attention was that Suleiman was acting under Arabi’s orders, 
and that, even if true—as all Arabi’s friends deny—is worthless. 
Suppose that the dynamiteurs plead that they all acted under 
the orders of O’Donovan Rossa, and that the Irish of New York 








@ are at war with the British Government. 





The trial of the six Americans charged with the conspiracy 
to blow up London buildings with dynamite ended on Thursday 
™M@ verdict of acquittal in favour of two of them, and of guilty 
against four. They were all indicted under the Treason-Felony 
Act of 1848, and were tried before three Judges, of whom the 
Lord Chief Justice was one; and the four were, if the evidence 
could be trusted, guilty past dispute. Lord Coleridge, there- 
fore, as mouthpiece of the Court, after pointing out that the 
accused had absolutely no wrongs to avenge, being “ citizens of 


penal servitude for life. The sentence is terrible, but so was the 
offence, which was nothing less than a conspiracy to murder 
innocent persons, out of enmity to this country. It is notable 
that one of the prisoners avowed that he knew nothing of the 
history of Ireland. 


The Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords, on Monday, by a majority 
of seven (165 for it and 158 against it), the division showing a 
much larger number on both sides than have ever been mustered 
on this Bill before ; the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, 
and the Duke of Albany voting for the Bill, while the two Arch- 
bishops and twenty Bishops voted against it. Not a single 
Bishop gave his vote in its favour. The discussion was not a 
very great one. Lord Dalhousie, who moved the second read- 
ing, treated the matter as one virtually settled, so far as argu- 
ment went, and did not take pains to-review: the case. 
Lord Cairns, who moved the rejecuion of the Bill, did so partly 
on the ground that you must go a great deal further than to 
legalise this particular kind of marriage, if there is to be any 
sort of principle in the measure, and partly on the ground that 
the countries in which this kind of marriage is legal are looser 
altogether in their view of the state of marriage than the 
United Kingdom, and much less happy in consequence. 
Lord Bramwell made a vigorous, but rather too jocose 
speech in favour of the Bills while Lord Carrington showed 
that there is a very real demand for it among the work- 
ing-classes, Lord Coleridge replied to Lord Bramwell, 
maintaining that no Bill which does not put the whole relations 
of consanguinity and affinity on some footing of distinct prin- 
ciple is even worthy of consideration ; while the Archbishop of 
‘Canterbury insisted on the supposed Scriptural prohibition, and 
argued that the dispensations for such marriages so early given 
by Rome prove that the Church had disapproved such marriages 
from the beginning,—which is true; but then, these dispensa- 
tions also prove that the Church’s disapprobation was never of 
an insurmountable kind, It was disfavour, rather than moral 
condemnation; and the disfavour might, by sufficient make- 
weights, be changed into positive sanction. 


On Monday Mr. Bright was received in Birmingham, for the 
week of rejoicing over the twenty-fifth anniversary of his con- 
nection with Birmingham, and the fortieth of his entrance on 
public life, with demonstrations of public affection such as 
few Englishmen indeed can boast of. The Times says that 
near a million of persons were stationed along the five-mile 
course of the procession, and that the continuous roar of their 
welcome produced an impression of the meaning of popular 
feeling for which it would not be very easy to find a parallel. 
Nearly fifty thousand people joined in the procession following 
Mr. Bright and afterwards passing before him, and amongst the 
most effective of the symbols displayed were the Birmingham 
bakers’ loaves and the enormous loaf, nearly six feet high and 
broad in proportion, which the agricultural labourers, headed 
by Mr. Joseph Arch, carried before him. On each side of the 
way were densely packed, six and more deep, for the whole five 
miles, Birmingham artisans and their wives, who cheered Mr. 
Bright vehemently as he passed. Mr. Bright himself, no doubt, 
was rather overpowered both by the prospect and by the spectacle 
of all this homage. But the remarkable thing is that the hundreds 
of thousands who lined his way far more thoroughly enjoyed 
rendering the homage than he could have enjoyed receiving it. 
Birmingham and its neighbourhood felt all the happier for 
showing their hearty allegiance to the eloquent orator whe bad 
so often pleaded passionately for their rights, and denounced the 
artificial restraints placed upon both their energies and their 
aspirations. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Bright was presented by the Liberals of 





Birmingham, in Bingley Hall, with a silver dessert service and 
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with the picture painted of him by Mr. Holl, no fewer than 
twenty thousand people being, it is said, packed into the hall on 
the occasion. In reply, Mr. Bright, quoting from Young's “ Night 
Thoughts,” dwelt upon the wisdom of reviewing the past, and 
bantered his opponents for the reluctance they very naturally feel 
to dwell upon that past. The Conservative party insist much on 
the study of ancient history, but when the history of the last fifty 
years is referred to, they push it aside with contempt, on the 
ground that it is “ only ancient history,” as if that ought not to 
be, for them, its highest recommendation. Mr. Bright then went 
on to a powerful contrast between the sufferings of the people 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws, and their comparative com- 
fort during the last seven years of bad harvests and depressed 
trade, Mr. Bright anticipated a speedy triumph of the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade in the United States, and thought that the 
consequence of that triumph would be an example on the part 
of the great English-speaking communities that would first cons 
vince the world, and then pacify it,—a sanguine view of the 
omnipotence of interest over passion in which we have never 
been able to follow Mr. Bright’s anticipations. ‘“ Neither 
Emperors, nor Kings, nor statesmen, nor the public Press,” 
says Mr. Bright, “ will be able to bring nations into war, when 
these nations are united in their interest by perfect freedom of 
industry between them.” Are the prosperous nations, then, free 
from passions, both noble and ignoble, which threaten that pro- 
sperity? All history replies in the negative. Were not the 
interests of the Northern and the Southern States most closely 
intertwined before 1861? And yet neither did that bond of 
interest strangle slavery, nor did it prevent a most bloody and 
lasting war. Mr. Bright’s hopes for once master his imaginative 
power. 


Mr. Chamberlain, at the same meeting, made an outspoken 
speech, in which he denied that, under the present distribution 
of power, the people were represented at all. He believed that 
the people were more Radical than the House, though not more 
Radical than the Government. . He inveighed against the 
system under which Warwick had two-thirds of the weight 
of Birmingham, and one-fifth of the registered electors returned 
one-half of the House of Commons. All this was excellently put, 
as was also a most eloquent argument for the enfranchisement of 
the labourer, who, Mr. Chamberlain maintained, had managed 
the agricultural strikes with both moderation and temper; but 
Mr. Chamberlain was not wise all through. He has no right 
whatever to say that a plébiscite would disestablish the Church, 
a point upon which the keenest observers admit themselves at 
fault ; and he should not allude to universal suffrage as he does. 
He has a right to his opinion, if he is in favour of that awful 
change; but it is not for Ministers of the Crown to excite hopes 
so indefinitely distant, and throw on the table propositions 
which, if they were seriously made, would cleave all parties into 
fragments. 





Lord Granville presided at the banquet of Thursday in the 
Birmingham Town Hall, and proposed Mr. Bright’s health. 
He mentioned that he had suggested to Lord Aberdeen, when 
forming the Cabinet of 1853,—the Cabinet of all the Talents, 
—that the Government would be all the stronger for including 
‘Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and that Lord Aberdeen had 
personally agreed with him, though he did not think it possible 
to get over the difficulties which others would have made. Lord 
Granville remarked on Mr. Bright’s success in making changes 
possible which had been thought previously impossible, illustrat- 
ing what he said by the late Sir George Grey’s remark that the 
Trish Protestant Establishment was “absolutely indefensible 
in itself, and also impossible to remove.” He remarked on 
the fidelity of Birmingham to Mr. Bright, and on Mr. Bright's 
love for Birmingham, though that was certainly not the love 
described in King Lear, which makes “ breath poor and speech 
unable,” as Mr. Bright remained “one of the greatest orators 
ever found on an English platform, or perfected in an English 
Parliament.” 


Mr. Bright in reply described, as he had been asked to de- 
scribe, how his political convictions had grown up. The forcible 
levyimg of Church-rates from members of other Churches was 
the first occasion which had turned his thoughts into active 
political agitation, and his first public address was delivered 
from a tombstone to an anti-Church-rate assembly. Then, 
when he came to pay the small wages which alone he 
could afford to handloom-weavers, whose work, had the 
American market been open to them, would have exchanged 





far more food than the English farmer cou] 
give for it, he could not help having his mind forced by pi 
into the advocacy of Free-trade. Afterwards his mind bh. 
towards reform, of which, however, he maintained that <n 
always been one of the most moderate advocates, in the ‘ia 
that he was always eager to accept substantial concessions, ey. 3 
though not up to what he thought the highest mark of Pas tg 


d afford to 


But the most remarkable passage of his speech was that j 
which, after remarking on his long-tried devotion to the princi Ie 
of securing the Irish peasants in the possession of their own Senn 
and making them proprietors where it was possible, he diverged 
into an eloquent rebuke to the Conservative Obstructives of the 
hour :-—“ And, what is worse at this moment, as you see—yon do. 
not so much see it here as it is seen in the House—they are found 
in alliance with an Irish rebel party (loud and long-continued 
cheers), the main portion of whose funds, for the purposes of 
agitation, come directly from the avowed enemies of England 
and whose oath of allegiance is broken by association with ite, 
enemies. Now, these are the men of whom I spoke, who are 
disregarding the wishes of the majority of the constituencies 
and who, as far as possible, make it impossible to do any work. 
for the country by debates and divisions in the House 
of Commons. I hope that the constituencies will mark 
some of the men of this party, and that they will not 
permit Parliament to be dishonoured and Government en. 
feebled by Members who claim to be, but are not, Con- 
servative and constitutional. Our freedom is no _longer- 
subverted or threatened by the Crown, or by a privileged aris.. 
tocracy. Is the time come—I quote the words from history— 
is the time come to which the ancestor of Lord Salisbury re- 
ferred 300 years ago, when he said that ‘ England could only be 
ruined by Parliament’? The great constituencies must look to. 
this. The ballot has given all electors freedom. On them the 
country must rely for the preservation of the honour and the 
free working of the House of Commons. The reform must 
come, and cannot long be delayed. It must wrest the power 
and close the era of the men who now afflict the House, who. 
from night to night insult the majesty of the British people.” 
That is a passage which is likely, we hope, to find an echo in 
every constituency in Great Britain. 


Prince Bismarck has gained two important victories this 
week. On Monday, Herr Bennigsen, the leader of the National 
Liberals, announced to his followers that he resigned his post, 
and with it his seat in Parliament. He retires for a time from 
political life. His avowed reason is dislike to vote with his 
party against the repeal of the May Laws; but he is also, it is . 
known, disheartened at the position of affairs in Parliament.. 
There is nothing, he believes, to be done. His resignation, fol- 
lowing that of Herr Lasker, has disorganised the Liberals, and 
Prince Bismarck, supported by the Conservatives and Ultra- 
montanes, has it all his own way. On Tuesday, therefore, the 
Reichsrath passed the measure on which the Chancellor has 
most set his heart—the prophetic Budget for 1884-85—and 
was instantly and quite unexpectedly proroguéd, all the 
social Bills mentioned in the Emperor’s speech being thus 
lost. The Chancellor had gained his end, and did not 
want Parliament any more. It is believed that next 
Session, the “ Socialist” Bills granting aid in sickness, and so 
on, will again be proposed, and will be carried, and that the 
Reichsrath will then be dissolved, the Chancellor believing that. 
with the Liberals so out of heart, and the lowest class con- 
ciliated, he will obtain a majority at the polls. His calculation, 
if the Catholics adhere to him, is probably correct. 


A deputation of Armenians waited on Lord Dufferin on Wed- 
nesday to congratulate him on his efforts on their behalf, and to 
express their hope that the Ottoman Government would at last 
see its own true interest. Lord Dufferin, in reply, told the deputa- 


tion that he had assured the Sultan of the loyalty of Armenians, ; 


and had pressed on him the necessity of sending a Commissioner 
to govern the province who would remove all corrupt officials, 
and wherever the Armenians were in a majority would appoint 
Armenians in their places. His plan is, in fact, self-govern- 
ment for Armenia, under a removable Commissioner. The 
Sultan listened, Lord Dufferin said, and was gracious; but he 
had himself little hope, and he had warned the Sultan that “a 
term must come to patience.” The Russian Armenians were ip 
a very different position from those of Turkey, the latter begar 
to draw invidious deductions, and in a short time a situa- 
tion might arise most disastrous to the Porte and its supre- 
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macy. Of course, the object of this very unusual demonstration 
ig to attract attention in Constantinople; but it is hardly pro- 
pable that the mind of the Sultan will be much affected. What 
does he care what Mr. Hagopian, or Mr. Apcar, or other Asiatic 
Qhristians may feel? When the Russian troops appear on 
he border, the Sultan will grant autonomy; and till then, 
this Pashas will plunder hard, taking all the more because the 
province is going. Think what mosquitoes would be, if they 
knew that their last chance of sucking had arrived! 


The French Government have thought fit to publish a most 
outrageous statement. Their organs affirm that during an 
interview with Li Hung Chang at Shanghai, M. Tricou, the 
new French Ambassador, informed him that orders had been 
jssued to shoot every Chinaman found in the Anamite ranks. 
Tt is added, in a tone of pride, that this announcement made a 
great impression on Li. We should think it did, for even China 
qould hardly issue an order so unjust and impolitic. The 
Chinese in Anam are in a country in which they have as much 
wight as we have in Canada, and are in the worst case only 
obeying the orders of their Government. Their appearance 
under Anamite colours might justify a war with China, but could 
by no possibility excuse a massacre of men who demand quarter. 
‘The consequences of a similar threat ruined the French cause in 
Mexico, and they will find that the Chinese with quarter refused 
are very formidable enemies. Are the French Government so 
in love with defeat, that they refuse to let their enemies run 
away P 


The freedom of the Press means on the Continent something 
very different from what it means in England. The Queen of 
Spain wants a holiday, as everybody wants who is condemned 
to live the Court life, and proposes to pay a short visit to her 
relatives in Vienna, returning to Madrid at the end of a month. 
Thereupon, a number of Spanish newspapers affirm that she 
has left her husband in wrath at his infidelities, and will never 
enter Spain again. There is not a particle of truth in the state- 
ment, the King and his wife being on such terms that she is to 
be appointed Regent during the approaching tour ; but so wide- 
spread is the scandal, that the Times’ Correspondent has 
evidently been asked by the King and Queen, through a third 
party, to deny it by telegraph throughout Europe. The world, 
perhaps, does not get worse, for scandal always existed ; but it 
certainly grows more vulgar, in that way in which vulgarity is 
demoralising. It loses, too, the old fortitude, which once enabled 


Kings, at all events, to live down lies. 


Newnham College had a festivity of its own last Saturday, 
when a portrait of Miss Clough, who thirteen years ago opened 
with half-a-dozen women students the institution which now holds 
eighty, was présented to Newnham by the former and the pre- 
sent students. The enthusiasm of the girls appears to have 
heen cordial, though the soprano and contralto cheering rather 
alarmed the masculine visitors, who were not accustomed to the 
collective voices of womenkind. Doubtless, the cry was some- 
thing like that to which Homer compares the cry of the 
‘Trojans,—that which the migrating cranes send forth when they 
ear destruction to the pigmies. And surely the students of 
Newnham and Girton, of Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville 
College, do bode destruction to the pigmy race of merely fashion- 
able girls. 


Wednesday was a great day at both the older Universities,— 
Commemoration at Oxford, and the day on which the hono- 
wary degrees were conferred at Cambridge. At Oxford, Dr. 
Schliemann, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Justice Bowen (an old and 
brilliant Balliol Fellow), Professor Fraser, and others received 
‘the honorary degree ; after which Mr. Merry, the Public Orator, 
made a Latin speech of much more than ordinary ability and wit, 
marked by a certain banter directed at his own peculiar Latinity, 
—with not a few uses of quippe qui, for instance,—and concluding 
with a humorous apology to his audience if by chance he had not 
used the subjunctive mood often enough. At Cambridge, where 
the Chancellor himself was present, an honorary degree was con- 
ferred, among others,on Mr. Matthew Arnold, Sir John Lubbock, 
Dr. Roscoe, and the great artist, Mr. G. F. Watts,—the Public 
Orator, Mr. Sandys, referring pointedly to Mr. Arnold’s birth on 
the Thames at Laleham, and speaking of him as inspired by its 
pellucid genius,—“ qui amnis, poetarum laudibus celebratus, 
tranquillus, at non tardus, it, profundus et pellucidus idem est.” 
Sir John Lubbock was complimented with equal grace on his 
study of prehistoric times and on the Bank holidays he had 
given to England, Professor Roscoe on his spectrum analysis, 


and Mr. Watts on his great classical pictures. Mr. Merry and 
Mr. Sandys vie with each other in giving a certain lightness 
to their Latinity, and an effective allusiveness to their criticism 
of life. 


It is clear, not only from the letters which we publish else- 
where, but from other equally remarkable indications, that the 
Oxford feeling against the organisation of a physiological 
laboratory with every arrangement for vivisection is very deep 
and wide-spread. Here is an illustration. The Rev. Coker- 
Adams, of Saham Rectory, Thetford, has sent to the Bursar of 
New College, Oxford, the following letter:—“*To the Senior 
Bursar, New College, Oxford.—Saham Rectory, Thetford, St. 
Barnabas’ Day, 1883. My dear Bursar,—If the University of 
Oxford has no better employment for its money than the ex- 
penditure of £10,000 in promoting Vivisection, that learned 
body cannot want and shall not have another sixpence from me. 
Should there be any way of becoming unattached to the 
University, while remaining, technically as truly, attached to 
my. College, I will gladly avail myself of it. Otherwise, I must 
regretfully request that you will take my name off the books at 
the end of the academical year.—Believe me, yours, very truly, 
Coxrer-Apams.” But we sincerely hope that Mr. Coker-Adams 
will reconsider his course. It is always a pity to diminish the 
number of the Opposition, especially if there be any chance of 
turning the Opposition into the Ministry. Our notion is that 
while there is a good war to wage, an efficient soldier should 
never throw up his commission. 


The Lord Mayor presided yesterday week at the Mansion 
House over a meeting of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants (14 Grosvenor Road, S.W.), held 
partly to raise funds for this very valuable association, and 
partly to prepare for a new branch of it to be opened in the City 
and Shoreditch. The Lord Mayor, Lord O’Hagan, the Dean of 
Llandaff, Mr. Hubbard, and the Chairman of the Association, 
the Rev. Brooke Lambert, addressed the meeting, appealing to 
them for the fands without which it is simply impossible to 
found homes or find them for thousands of servants out of place, 
and to provide discipline and training in the temporary homes 
for shiftless and stupid girls. A few subscriptions, amounting 
to nearly £50, were raised in the meeting, but much more is 
needed. We wish the Charity Organisation Society would give 
us a Lloyd’s classification, as it were, of the various charities of 
London, placing in the highest rank those only which do great 
good, without doing any harm. If they would, the Association at 
14 Grosvenor Road would certainly be classed “ A 1.” 


Mr. Gladstone announced on Thursday that the Government 
would consider whether the Agricultural Holdings Bill could 
not have precedence of the Bill against Corrupt Practices at 
Elections. It is probable, therefore, that they intend to give 
the former Bill precedence. It is, of course, assumed in some 
quarters that the Attorney-General’s Bill is, therefore, given up, 
but this is not the case. Mr. Gladstone informed his followers 
that it was indispensable, and it will be strenuously pressed. 
The change of purpose is due to the representations of landlords, 
who want tu discuss the Tenants’ Bill and get away, and to the 
necessity of giving the Lords time for consideration. Those 
unhappy gentlemen have had nothing to do all the Session, 
and are naturally not in a pleasant mood. The division of 
work between the Houses is indeed preposterous, but no one is 
able to devise a remedy. For a Liberal Government to propose 
political Bills in the Upper House first is to ensure their 
rejection. 


The following is the official return of the results of the 
St. Andrews Arts Examination of 1883 for Women,—the 
examination for the diploma of L. L. A., as that Univer- 
sity terms it:— Passed in Latin, 9 (1 with honours); 
mathematics, 2; logic and metaphysics, 8 (1 with honours) ; 
moral philosophy, 6 (4 with honours); English litera- 
ture, 109 (68 with honours); natural philosophy, 1; 
education, 111 (33 with honours); political economy, 15 (4 
with honours); French, 115 (24 with honours); German, 43 
(19 with honours); Italian, 3; comparative philology, 14; 
history, 47 (9 with honours); chemistry, 1, with honours; 
physiology, 48 passed; botany, 17 (7 with honours) ; zoology, 2 
(1 with honours) ; geology, 10 (7 with honours); Church history, 
3 passed. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EXECUTION OF SULEIMAN SAMI. 


HE Government on Monday put forward two arguments 
in defence of their conduct in allowing the execution of 
Suleiman Sami, and in answer to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
outrageous accusations. One of these two seems to us suffi- 
cient to satisfy any reasonable mind, to be, in fact, final, as far 
as this particular affair is concerned; but the other involves a 
theory which we regard with fixed distrust. Suleiman Sami, 
after the destruction of the forts of Alexandria, ordered the 
town to be burned, and the resident Europeans who were its 
unarmed guests to be massacred. As he had no right 
whatever to give any order of the kind, his own Sovereign, 
the Khedive, ordered him to be tried for what was in truth 
murder, arson, and mutiny combined. He was tried by 
a mixed tribunal, found guilty, sentenced to death, and 
executed. Between the sentence and the execution, Lord 
Randolph Churchill raised the question of his guilt in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Gladstone, to satisfy him, asked 
the Foreign Office to inquire again whether its agents on the 
spot considered the sentence just. They replied in the affirma- 
tive, but because the execution was not delayed, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, with the support of Sir Stafford Northcote, accuses 
the Khedive of committing “a judicial murder,” and the 
British Government of conniving at it. The Khedive’s 
motive, he alleges, was to conceal the fact that he 
had himself ordered the burnings and massacres, and 
the motive of the British Government is to screen 
the Khedive. To this the Government reply boldly that 
they have acted on the opinions of . their most trusted 
agents on the spot. Sir E. Malet, the Consul-General, who 
must have known all the facts, was satisfied that the charge 
against the Khedive was unfounded, and that the trial and 
sentence were in accordance with the substantial rules of 
justice. Major Macdonald, specially ordered to watch the 
trial, concurs in that report; while two European Judges of 
character—Morris Bey (English) and Federigo Bey (Italian or 
Austrian)—acceded to the sentence. Lord Dufferin, more- 
over, who had the fullest opportunity of knowing the truth, 
and who is now in England, denounces Lord Randolph’s 
statements as utterly without foundation, and concurs 
as to the fairness of the trial. Consequently, so far 
as the British Government are concerned, the trial was a fair 
one. They could by possibility do no more than see that 
their agents were awake, and were satisfied that no injustice 
was done. That is all they can do anywhere, even in British 
dependencies. Suppose Suleiman Sami had been tried in 
Calcutta, and Parliament had been asked to interfere 
with his sentence, Government could only have acted 
on the advice either of their legal representatives or 
of their political representatives, and in Egypt both 
authorities reported against Suleiman Sami. Sir E. Malet 
is just as competent and just as honest as the Chief 
Justice of Bengal or the Viceroy of India, on whose opinions 
in the case supposed the Cabinet must have depended. Does 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who was quite as bad as Lord Randolph 
Churchill, though not quite so violent, seriously expect a 
British Government, in the teeth of its own convictions, on 
the strength of the gossip of Alexandria, where a dozen 
grandees are perpetually circulating inventions about Tewfik 
because he finds them no money, to override a judicial pro- 
ceeding ordered by a subordinate Sovereign, and declared 
to be just by their own agents? If he does, he does not 
know the first conditions of government. The Govern- 
ment were really asked not only to pronounce the Khedive a 
villain, for that could have been the only reason for forbidding 
execution, but to declare Lord Dufferin and Sir E. Malet un- 
trustworthy representatives, and Major Macdonald and Morris 
Bey judicial murderers, to brand the Khedive and his Courts 
and our own representatives all at once with the deepest 
criminality. The demand of itself displays the utter reckless- 
ness and contempt for the ends for which Government exists 
by which even moderate Tories can be carried away, when 
there is a chance, however remote, of giving a stab to Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The Government were perfectly right in allowing the 
sentence to be carried out, but we cannot admit their second 
argument,—that they had but a partial responsibility for the 
affair. Their responsibility was full, and can be demonstrated 
ina single line. Had they believed Suleiman Sami innocent, 
they would have stopped the execution. It is an insult to 








them even to imagine otherwise. A telegram 

to the Khedive couched in weashisalnaiie — 
respite would have been granted. 
interfered with the action of the Court. but’ 

have interfered with the action of the Silents — 
no one is malignant enough to doubt they itt Pn 

done so. Their responsibility for all that occurs in E " 
in consequence of the action of its Executive is com Tete, 
and must necessarily be so, for if it is not, in maintain” 
ing the Khedive in his present position we are committing a 
crime. We have no right whatever to arm Tewfik with i 
irresistible strength, with the whole force of a first-class civil- 
ised State, to garrison his fortresses, and to overawe his sub- 
jects, if we are not prepared in grave matters to insist on his. 
acting rightfully. We do so insist when it is a matter of 
indemnities or honest finance, and we are bound to insist 
when it is a matter of human lives. Not only is it wrong to. 
avoid the responsibility, but it is impossible, for the House of 
Commons will never act on any theory of non-interference. 
when the power to interfere imposes on it, inits own judgment 
also the obligation. Theoretically, we are only the Khedive’s 
allies, but practically we are his protectors against insurrection 
and in destroying that defence for the people we bind, 
ourselves to give them another, which is, in fact, our own 
watchfulness, As a matter of fact, we did give them 
another in the most effective form,—the presence of Major 
Macdonald, who would have protested at once, had a judicial 
murder been going on, and would have appealed not 
only to the Consul-General, but, if needful, to the General 
in command of the British troops. The responsibility is 
full, and it is inconvenient only because it is not formulated, 
and is opposed to the impracticable official theory that 
Egyptian action is to be independent, yet in accordance 
with British ideas. If it is independent in any true sense, 
why does Sir E. Malet, or Major Macdonald, or any other 
British Agent interfere with the local tribunal? In an Indian 
Protected State, the Resident would make himself master 
of the facts, and if the matter were important enough, would 
“advise” the native sovereign with irresistible authority. 
The Resident’s decision would be, in fact, final, and if thera 
were any failure of justice, he would be held responsible by 
his employers. That is the proper system for Egypt, so long 
as we occupy the country, and till it is adopted there will be 
nothing but confusion. The Khedive will be told to act in- 
dependently, and so long as he acts as Englishmen approve 
he will be independent, but the moment he acts on 
principles opposed to ours, the House of Commons will 
compel the Government to make his independence cease, 
The only possible method of makirig control regular is to inform 
the Khedive that till we retire he must, if Major Baring inter- 
feres, act on his advice, and then, if criticisms are volunteered 
in the House, either to support or recall Major Baring. The 
present system imposes on the Government the fact of respon- 
sibility, and all the trouble of it, without giving them any 
regular method of exerting their unquestionable power. 


ave gone 
terms, and the 
They could not have 


We must add, though on this point there will be many 
dissidents, that the discussion of Monday greatly discourages us 
as to the possibility of controlling a country like Egypt, which 
the House of Commons, as it were, can see, through a Native 
administration. The House does not trust it, its motives or 
its objects. There was no universal sense of indignation at the 
monstrous charges of Lord Randolph Churchill, monstrous be- 
cause offered without evidence, even if they were true. A large 
section of the House evidently thought it quite possible that 
Tewfik Khedive was publicly assassinating an enemy, in order 
to save himself from inconvenience, and that his Ministers and 
higher servants were aiding in that crime. There was in the 
House no full confidence that even the rudimentary Asiatic 
morality existed in the Egyptian Administration. As that Ad- 
ministration must be trusted more or less, if business is to goon at 
all, this is a very dangerous symptom. Parliament can overthrow 
the Khedive to-morrow, and if the second strongest party in it 
is to accuse him of murder without evidence and with impunity, 
his authority cannot last. In his very sensible defence of him- 
self to the Zimes’ Correspondent, Tewfik says he does not care 
much about personal abuse, and that may be quite true. He 
is by nature as well as descent a Fellah, and given to submis- 
sion. But it is quite impossible for Europeans to work 
frankly with a ruler accused in this style, not by enemies, 
but by his own protectors, or for any ordinary Sovereign 
to feel kindly to the Power which publicly allows such 
treatment. With any Prince but Tewfik, the arrangement 
would collapse in a week ; and even with him, with distrust so 
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es 
manifest among a party which at any moment may be in 


wer, very little good can be effected. Mr. Gladstone might 
rule if a third of England suspected him of murder, but his 
rule could be of little benefit, either to his country or himself. 
If the partisans cannot respect the Egyptian Government 
enough to confine their accusations to provable facts, working 
with that Government will be very like fighting with a sword 
which the soldier knows, or suspects to be, half-sawn through. 





THE MARRIAGE LAW IN THE LORDS. 


HE majority in the Lords for the Bill rendering it lawful 
T to marry a deceased wife’s sister, is at least as important 
in its bearing on the relation of Canonical to Statute Law, as 
in relation to the subject with which it deals. For our own 
parts, the debate of Monday night confirms us in the impres- 
sion which we have always entertained, that the law which 
this Bill proposes to repeal is a mistaken interference with 
liberty, on a subject on which the State has no good ground to 
interfere. The mere fact that the Roman Church herself 
frequently grants dispensations to those who can show what 
is called sufficient reason for asking leave to break this 
law, shows that that great Church does not regard 
the Canonical prohibition as resting on divine law, which 
is absolute and final, but at most as an expedient pro- 
hibition which may be relaxed for any reasons which the 
Church deems adequate, And still more significant of weak- 
ness is the Archbishop of Canterbury’s attempt to define the 
principle on which certain marriages of affinity are to be for- 
bidden. These marriages, he says, are always unlawful if in 
describing them you are not obliged to mention more than 
three persons, namely, the man, his former wife, and the wife’s 
relative. But they cease to be unlawful if in describing them 
you are obliged to count four, namely, the man, his former 
wife, the wife’s relative, and another relative of the man 
himself,—so that father and son may marry sisters without 
canonical prohibition, in spite of the theory advocated by the 
opponents of the Bill, which insists that the stepmother should 
be accepted as canonically a true mother, and her sister, there- 
fore, as a true aunt. No sound principle of objection can be 
at the bottom of a theory which requires so unnatural and un- 
tenable a qualification as this. Hither affinity identifies a 
man’s relations with his wife’s, or it does not. If it does, the 
man’s relations are his wife’s, and his are her’s, and exactly in 
the same degree. If it does not, the man himself is not related 
to his wife’s relations, nor she to his, in the same degree as 
the other partner to the marriage. Now, nothing is more 
evident than that the Jewish Law could not possibly 
have regarded the man and his wife as each of them 
holding the same relation to each others’ relations as he 
or she holds to their own, otherwise the Mosaic Law requiring 
&@ man under certain circumstances to marry his brother's 
widow, would have been simply impossible and iniquitous. 
We may assume, then, that the attempt to represent the statu- 
tory repeal of the prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister as a trampling on divine law has utterly broken 
down. Whatever the legitimate ground of distaste against 
such marriages may be,—and we heartily admit a sufficient 
basis for such distaste in the general rule that relations which 
partake chiefly of the brotherly and sisterly, though never, 
we think, quite those of the true brother and sister, cannot 
very well be changed into relations of a very different kind, 
without passing through disturbing and unnatural transforma- 
tions, against which the natural conservatism and the natural 
loyalty of the heart is very apt to rebel,—we do not believe 
that they are of a kind which the State ought to prohibit, 
since the prohibition, resting on such doubtful grounds as it 
does, does not, in fact, succeed in uniformly preventing the 
transformation of feeling which is the true misfortune ; and, 
when that transformation of feeling has once taken place, the 
Prohibition does nothing but mischief in preventing the sanction 
of marriage to the new state of feeling. If there were a real 
and substantial moral ground, or a real and substantial ground 
of physiological objection, to such marriages, the case would 

different ; but as neither can be made out, it is undoubtedly 
4 very great mischief that changes of relation which, though 
they are comparatively rare, are quite common enough to claim 
the serious attention of the State, should not be allowed by our 
pasar Law to form the basis of a marriage contract. Lord 
~attington sufficiently showed that, in the opinion of an 
ummense number of working-men, the present marriage law 


1s a serious il . 3 . ’ 
tionabl evil, leading to consequences infinitely more objec- 


¢ than any offence against the higher moral taste ; and 


that is the true argument for a removal of this dangerous 
prohibition. 

However, it is not denied that Parliament, though it can 
make marriage with a deceased wife’s sister legal by statute, 
cannot repeal a Canon of the Church, any more than it can 
repeal a rule laid down in the constitution of any of the Dis- 
senting sects. Lord Dalhousie does not at present even pro- 
pose to compel the Clergy to celebrate these marriages, but 
only to compel the Registrars to register them. But, while we 
heartily approve this moderation, so far as it exempts all the 
Clergy who may conscientiously object to having anything to say 
to such marriages from celebrating them, we do not think that it 
would be wise in Parliament to leave these marriages in the 
position of purely secular contracts, necessarily destitute of any 
religious sanction. If they are absolutely wrong, the law 
against them ought not to be repealed. If, as we believe, they 
are not necessarily wrong, but at worst only marriages involving 
a transformation of one class of feelings into another and very 
different class, which, though it offends some of the finer in- 
stincts, is not comparable in moral mischief to many of the vio- 
lences done to feeling by marriages of pure convenience,—then 
they ought to have a religious sanction, and it will do nothing but 
harm to make those who contract them feel that they are in 
some sense outlaws from the religious world. Although, 
therefore, we should be very sorry to see the State insisting 
that all clergymen should be required to celebrate these mar- 
riages, whether there be a conscientious objection to do so or 
not, we do think that any clergyman of the Established 
Church who has no such conscientious objection should be pro- 
tected by the State from all the ecclesiastical consequences of 
violating the Canon Law, if he celebrates such a marriage. 
Religious persons will see that nothing can be more mis- 
chievous than the existence of a class of marriages which are 
good enough for secular morality, but not good enough for re- 
ligious sanction. Such a condition of things would be a great 
premium on pure secularism ; and, in point of fact, everybody 
knows that these marriages, if they be morally admissible at all, 
as we sincerely believe they are, will very often be contracted 
by religious people who wish nothing less than to be regarded 
as violating all religious principles in contracting them. Not 
a few of the Bishops who have argued most strongly against 
these marriages have, as we all know, admitted that there is 
no divine law against them ; and if this admission be made by 
a very considerable number of the best theologians of the 
Church, and if the State, on the ground of expediency, 
sanctions these marriages, it would be too monstrous to exclude 
them from the sanction of religion, so far as the State 
can secure any such sanction for them. Of course, the State 
cannot provide that any Dissenting sect—over whose rules it 
has no control—shall require its ministers to celebrate them ; 
but then, as a rule, the difficulty will not often be serious, we 
take it, amongst the Dissenters. The State, however, can fairly 
require that clergymen of the Established Church shall not be 
molested by the ecclesiastics of the Established Church for 
celebrating such marriages, even though the canonical 
Law be against them,—in other words, it may fairly 
require that canonical penalties, even though they be 
incurred, shall not be enforced against any clergyman who 
has celebrated a marriage valid under the statute. We sug- 
gest that the House of Commons shall engraft this provision 
on the Bill, as being one that is really needful to bring these 
marriages within the range of the religious life. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate for the Church than to alienate 
needlessly a class of persons encouraged by the State to dis- 
regard a particular canonical law which is not a moral or 
religious law. 

The arguments which go to prove that if this class of 
marriages are to be declared valid, there are many others resting 
on the same logical basis which ought to be declared valid 
also, are interesting, but for the present very unpractical. It 
may well be said that while the State is called upon to re- 
consider its rule in reference to a particular class of uncan- 
onical marriages, for which there is a real popular need, and 
the prohibition of which leads to many infractions of the law 
and very great hardship to innocent children, there is no need 
for it to go further while the canonical Law remains what 
it is, unless a new case of real urgency springs up. Let us see 
whether the Church may not be persuaded to reconsider the 
Canon Law as regards marriages of this kind first. We are 
well aware of the difficulty that there is about any action at 
all on the part of our paralysed national Church. But to us, 
it seems clear that if one Church can grant dispensations, 





another Church may fairly abolish the rule which makes such 
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dispensations needful, so soon as it is persuaded that the rule 
itself does more harm than good. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S VICTORY. 


RINCE BISMARCK has won, though at a great price. 

In spite of a determined resistance, and after a contest 

of nearly twelve months, he has carried his test-vote, the 
prophetic Budget for 1884-85, and has thus released himself 
for eighteen nionths from the necessity of attending to 
Parliamentary opinion. The machine would go on for that 
time, that is, till about February, 1885, even if the Reichsrath 
did not sit ; and though it will sit, its votes will be unimportant, 
and a dissolution comparatively easy. The Executive may 
still want help from Parliament, but it is freed from Parlia- 
mentary control. This is precisely the situation that Prince 
Bismarck, who at heart passionately despises the Liberal 
leaders as mere ideologues, most desires, and it is difficult to 
doubt, from ail the information that reaches England, that he 
has attained it by “ breaking the heart” of his Parliamentary 
opponents. His recent successful attempt to conciliate the 
Ultramontanes, though it has greatly facilitated his final 
victory, has not been his sole means. He has worn down 
the Opposition. He has for years acted upon two fixed 
ideas: one, that the people, in their dread of foreign 
pressure—a real dread of a real pressure—would not 
allow him to be dismissed ; and the other, that to pass his 
measures he might lawfully use any of the parties in the 
Reichsrath as instruments, irrespective of their convictions. 
He has not, in fact, regarded them as parties at all, but as fac- 
tious groups, to be played off skilfully against each other. 
This policy has been pursued with the persistence and courage 
of his character. No group has been too hostile, or too anti- 
national, or too extreme, in the Continental sense, for Prince 
Bismarck to seek its temporary alliance. He has used 
the Conservatives, the National Liberals, the Radicals, the 
Socialists, in turn, as he is now using the Ultramontanes. 
The consequence has been an utter disorganisation of 
parties, Opposition after Opposition crumbling away, as 
some heavy group went over to the Chancellor’s side. 
A leader might spend years and energy which would have 
built a kingdom upon the organisation of a party strong 
enough to be a restraining force upon the Prince—nothing 
more than a restraining force could be hoped for—and 
then, without notice, the Prince would execute a volte- 
face which nobody expected, and which was at variance 
with his whole policy, and so there was a majority for him 
again. No vote of refusal produced on him the slightest moral 
effect. He simply, if refused a great Bill, cast about for means 
to buy-off a great group, found them, produced his Bill again, 
and carried it. It is as if Mr. Gladstone, to carry his Church 
Bill, had offered the Tories Protection, and then to carry a 
reform of the Lords had offered the Rajicals universal suffrage, 
These tactics, pursued with the almost Italian patience and 
finesse which underlie the broad brusquerie of the Chancellor’s 
utterances, have gradually worn out the courage of the 
Liberals. They see that, the condition of Prince Bismarck’s 
irremovability being granted, they can secure nothing, not 
even-the right of veto, to which they limit their aspirations, 
and they have lost heart and energy. At last, Prince Bis- 
marck, who had attacked the Catholic Church to secure the 
Liberals, protected it to secure the Centre; and his opponents, 
in exasperation and hopelessness, have thrown up the struggle, 
Herr Lasker, leader of the Radicals, worn out in health and 
hope, has retired from politics; and Herr Bennigsen, leadey 
of the Whigs, has given up his seat, alleging that he can do 
nothing with his party, and can neither resist nor support the 
Chancellor. The Opposition, already dispirited, feels itself dis- 
organised, and the great vote has passed, leaving a sense in the 
minds of the great majority of Germans that Prince Bismarck, 
while he retains power, must be allowed to do as he pleases, 
and that a useless struggle with him only destroys the moral 
dignity of his opponents. If he is determined on his Socialist 
Bills, he must have them, or he will purchase support again. 
That seems very weak to Englishmen, who have so often con- 
tended against irresistible strength ; but it must be remembered 
that the German Liberals have fought very steadily for 
seven years, that in fighting they have gained nothing—not 
even strong popular support—and that they are fettered from 
the first by what they all acknowledge, the absolute impossi- 
bility of removing Prince Bismarck. His protection is not 
the Crown only. Their constituencies would not bear it,— 
would rather, it is gravely asserted, see the Reichsrath 
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to maintain peace during the remainder of his age 
has arranged the Tripartite agreement or alliance with the 


view of concentrating a mass of force so 

from the outside shall be impossible. He ie Rerips an 
the opportunity of aggrandisement, but the means of security 
and does not wish either to change the relative proportions 
of States or to exaggerate the strength of Germany. That 
looks true, because it is in accord with the accomplished 
facts. No statesman in Europe would think it safe for any two 
Powers, say Russia and France combined, to attack the com. 
bined armies of Germany, Austria, and Italy, with their 
splendid position in the centre, protected on the north b 

the Baltic, and on the south by the Mediterranean. They soak 
not hope for success, and have little motive for trying so 
dangerous an experiment. They would fight outside of their 
own territories, and with forces inferior to those of their oppo- 
nents, who would be upon their own soil. That is obviously 
the conviction of the financial world, and it is, in our judg- 
ment, the one most in accord with Prince Bismarck’s profes- 
sions, with the steady policy of the Hohenzollerns, who do not 
love war for itself, and with the known horror of purposeless 
war entertained by the German people. 

Nevertheless, there are Germans who are not satisfied, who 
believe that Prince Bismarck still doubts whether Germany is 
secure from a coalition, and who think he may still be deter. 
mined to place some final barrier, say a Kingdom of Poland, 
under a Hohenzollern Prince, between his people and the huge 
Slavic Power. They doubt, in short, if the Prince has yet 
given up the idea of a war with Russia, in which the combined 
armies would drive Russia back, and decide once for all that 
the Romanoffs should rule neither the Poles nor the South 
Slavs. That war, they say, if successful, would leave Germany 
finally a solid State, with good frontiers, and beyond danger 
even from a coalition. The Army, they say, would of course 
obey ; and the people, though inclined for peace, have an irra- 
tional dread and dislike of the Slavs, which, if the Hohenzollerns 
gave the signal, would instantly become active. We confess we 
cannot credit this suggestion. That any ruler of Germany 
would like to weaken Russia, we can readily believe. It is 
not pleasant to see a million of soldiers constantly moving 
over plains not separated by defensible frontiers from your 
own dominions. It is too like watching the sea from a 
meadow which a storm-wave might flood. Nor have we the 
slightest confidence in Prince Bismarck’s love of peace. If he 
thought that a rush upon Russia, and the loss, say, of 50,000 men 
would secure the eastern frontier for a century, he would rush, 
without needing any other reason. But we have much confidence 
in his intelligence, and much more in that instinct which teaches 
great dynasties like the Hohenzollern not to play for unlimited 
stakes, Adventurers may think it worth while to offer double 
or quits, but not rich winners. In declaring war on Russia, 
with France behind him, Prince Bismarck would place every- 
thing at hazard, and compel the most numerous and stubborn 
of European races to fight to the death, The Romanoff 
dynasty could not survive such a defeat, it is doubtful if 
Russia could; and both would exhaust all their resources— 
and for defensive war those resources have scarcely a limit— 
before they would even consider the chances of negotiation. 
France could never be kept quiet, and if the war 
lasted at all—and there is no Paris in Russia to take, 
and no means of bringing an invasion to a sudden close— 
the enemies of Germany would find out every weak place. 
Such an adventure, to be ordered by prosperous men of large 
experience, is to us incredible, and we expect an armed an 
strained, but still solid peace; but it is vain to discourse of 
Germany, without considering possibilities which experience 
Germans take into account. Prince Bismarck has now the 
control, with his master’s consent, of all the regular resources 
of Germany for eighteen months; he has battled hard to get 
them, and he must have had before his mind some end worth 
all that personal trouble and political disrepute. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BRIGHT CELEBRATION. 


great ovation of the week to Mr. Bright has evidently 
peen anything but a pure pleasure to himself, though it 
must have at least convinced him that the great mass of his 
fellow-countrymen regard his public career with even more 
unmixed pride and satisfaction than he himself has ever in- 
dulged in his review of it. But this is precisely one of its 
most significant features,—that the celebration cannot in any 
sense have been organised solely to give pleasure to Mr. 
Bright, though, it has been organised to do honour to him, for 
the motive evidently has been, and has rightly been, to find a 
vivid expression for the public feeling with which Mr. Bright 
is regarded, even though it may be very true that Mr. Bright 
himself would have spent the week much more pleasantly, if 
he had passed it in some quiet retirement on the lonely 
banks of a Scotch river, or in some bright retreat on 
the Welsh coast. These popular celebrations are not de- 
vised for the sake of the hero of them, but for the sake of 
the people whose multitude gives them their meaning and 
effect. It is for their sakes that Mr. Bright consents to be the 
prominent figure of a mighty population during so long a 
festivity,—and he is quite right. Nothing really does more to 
foster and develope the growth of popular convictions than 
those well-earned popular triumphs. They succeed in imprint- 
ing indelibly on the minds of the Democracy of the future the 
type of statesman which it should set before it and try to raise 
into an ideal. Mr. Bright will be as weary before the end of 
the week as he was apprehensive of his inadequacy to come up 
to the demands upon his strength at the beginning of it; but 
he will not regret that he accepted the invitation of the town to 
make him the centre of its interests, if he is sure at its close, as 
he well may be, that for a generation to come the young people 
of the Midland Counties will be more disposed to hold fast by his 
counsels and to try their representatives by the standard of his 
principles than they would have been if he had followed the 
instinct of his own modesty, and the natural apprehensive- 
ness of a septuagenarian, in begging to be excused so 
exciting and so tumultuous a tribute to his political achieve- 
ments. 

It is obvious from more than one of Mr. Bright’s speeches 
that he felt keenly the insuperable difficulty of adequately 
interpreting the popular enthusiasm he beheld. He realised that 
language was absolutely and wholly unequal to the task of reflect- 
ing in any sense the magnitude of the demonstration. It is very 
hard to represent to ourselves by anything but abstract signs the 
difference between ten thousand grateful hearts and a hundred 
thousand grateful hearts; still more, the difference between a 
hundred thousand and a million; and it is quite impossible to 
represent the difference in any effectual speech. Yet even this 
absolute impossibility of conveying the impressions made upon 
him by the hundreds of thousands who thronged his path and 
cheered him as he passed, must have been in a sense satisfactory 
to Mr. Bright, as showing how little politics really depend on 
the abstract truth or falsehood of special political ideas, and 
how much they depend on the forces of popular sympathy which 
can be awakened by some natures, and which cannot be 
awakened, even under the influence of precisely the same 
thoughts, by others. It would be impossible to imagine a 
more potent illustration of the difference between political 
ideas and political force, than the Birmingham enthusiasm of 
this week. Not a thousandth part of the enthusiasm would 
have been awakened by the career of a man expressing the very 


‘same ideas, if uttered by less eloquent lips than Mr. Bright’s. 


It was the peculiar effect with which he expressed the ideas, 
the power in him,—which multitudes who hold his ideas 
would not possess,—to thrill others with his own feelings, that 
has given him such a hold over the hearts of the people. He 
has wielded infinitely greater forces than almost any other man, 
though thinking exactly as he did, could have wielded ; and no 
doubt he derives from his experience a perfectly sagacious though 
an unreasoned distrust of all thoughts which seem to him ill- 
adapted to stir these popular emotions, of all thoughts which 
appeal only to the understanding, and do not send any electric 
current through the hearts of the people. When we reproach, 
as we have often reproached, Mr. Bright for his impatience of 
anything like an exact representation of the popular view,—a 
Tpresentation of the minority, for instance, as well as of the 
majority,—doubtless he might reply, and reply with great 
force, ‘I know better than you do the kind of thing which you 
can say to a multitude with full confidence that it will work ; 
and also the kind of thing that you cannot say with the 
smallest hope of its working ; and this finikin desire of yours 





to get a representation of the views of the minority as well as 
of the majority is one of these last,—a desire that you cannot 
express with the least hope that the multitude will take it up, 
or in any way respond to it. The power of dealing with a 
democracy is, to some extent, an instinct. I have always had 
the instinct, as you see, and you may trust me that you will 
work no wonders by those mathematical notions of yours 
about exact representation.’ That would seem to us a very 
unsatisfactory sort of reply, but we should frankly recognise 
that it was founded at least in truth,—that you cannot affect 
a great democracy except by a rough sort of justice, which 
may at times involve no insignificant amount of injustice,— 
and that only the men who can put in motion the larger 
forces will in the end come victoriously out of the fray. 
Politics, as the Birmingham demonstration most impressively 
teaches us, do not consist in the manipulation of true ideas, 
so much as in the manipulation of wide-spread and contagious 
feelings of right and justice. The man who can stir the last 
will always come out victorious over the man who can only 
verify the first. 

At the banquet of Thursday, Mr. Bright, in reply to Lord 
Granville, took some credit to himself for his frequent political 
moderation in asking less than he might have obtained for the 
people, and, indeed, sooner or later did obtain. Thus, he said 
that he had advised the House of Commons in 1866 to accept 
a £7 borough franchise, though he had himself advocated 
household suffrage, and within another year carried household 
suffrage for the boroughs. And this is perfectly true. A part 
of Mr. Bright’s popularity has, undoubtedly, been due to a 
kind of moderation. Mr. Bright has always been moderate, 
when his opponents were disposed to meet him half-way, just as 
he is moderate now, deprecating almost the proposal to insist 
at once on equal electoral districts, and arguing only for 
a very large and substantial redistribution of seats, which 
shall readjust political power mainly in proportion to popu- 
lation. But the moderation which has made Mr. Bright so 
popular has been moderation towards those who were coming 
half-way to meet him, not moderation towards those who 
met all his proposals with obstinate negatives. To these, 
he has never been specially moderate. He has gained a great 
deal of his popularity by pouring the vials of his indignation 
on the enemies of the popular cause, by denouncing them from 
time to time in no unmeasured language of scorn and invective. 
Moderation towards friends, inexorable wrath toward foes,— 
that has been one of the secrets of the immense popularity 
which Mr, Bright enjoys. The English people love modera- 
tion, when it hastens the moment of a desirable settlement ; 
but they are hardly educated enough to like moderation when 
it consists, as it often must consist, in finding excuses for 
genuine enemies, and discussing the modicum of truth in 
the position which those enemies assume. Mr. Bright, with 
his deep instinct for the manipulation of popular force, 
has sympathised with both these attitudes of the popular 
mind. He has been ready to give something, that he might 
get much all the sooner,—or to go “step by step,” as he says, 
when he thought the first step taken, a reasonably long one. 
But he has himself felt too angry against those who did 
nothing but oppose his demands, even to attempt to do them 
justice. He has been moderation itself, to those who came 
with honest gifts in their hands; but he has been prond of 
his own intolerance of those who wished to fight every inch 
of ground with him and with the people. He would hardly 
have been the orator he is, had he felt otherwise. The mood 
of candour to real antagonists is not usually the mood in 
which burning words can be poured forth, such as kindle 
popular enthusiasm, and carry away the nation’s heart. 





THE TORIES AND IRELAND. 


T is, in our judgment, evident that Liberals must very 
shortly make up their minds as to their attitude towards 

the question of Peasant Proprietary in Ireland. The Tories 
have obviously made up theirs, and we gather from Mr. Glad- 
stone's cautious speech, and Mr. Trevelyan’s rather incautious 
one, that the Government perceive this, and acknowledge that 
the matter is becoming of first-rate political importance. 
Indeed, although Lord George Hamilton was careful to say 
that he spoke for himself alone, it is incredible that his speech 
of Tuesday—by far the best speech he ever delivered in his life, 
and the one which had in it most of the ring of statesman- 
ship—could have been uttered without the approval of the 
Tory leaders, It was not a burst of rhetoric or a flourish de- 
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signed to catch passing votes. The speech contained an immense 
and a carefully thought-out plan, though, as we deem it, an 
unworkable one, for enabling all tenants in Ireland to buy 
out all landlords at twenty-three years’ purchase, paying the 
money by instalments of two and a half per cent. annually 
back to the State. That is an offer which will move every 
tenant in Ireland, and the tenants with their families form 
three-fifths of her people, and, if accepted by the Irish and 
rejected by English Liberals, must for years to come throw the 
weight of the Irish vote upon the Tory side. Moreover, 
it will attract a great many English Radicals and some 
Liberals who are not Radicals at all, and it was not met 
by a simple rejection by the Government. Mr. Gladstone did 
not, indeed, as so many newspapers have said, give a half- 
assent to the plan. On the contrary, he obviously thought it 
involved some very dangerous consequences, and rejected it as 
too large. But he did admit, in plain terms, that “ an early 
revision of the purchase clauses of the Irish Land Act, 1871, 
is necessary, in order to give effect to the intentions of Parlia- 
ment contained therein,” accepting, without a division, an 
amended resolution in those words. A large extension of 
peasant-proprietorship must, therefore, be regarded as conceded 
in principle by both parties, and the question to be settled is 
the terms to which the country will assent. 
Those suggested by Lord G. Hamilton are dangerously easy, 
but in discussing them we have a difficulty to get over. We 
have as little wish as Mr. Gladstone to reject the principle of 
Lord George’s motion. The Spectator has maintained for 
twenty years that Ireland is one of the countries in which, 
owing to social hatreds, the landlord’s authority produces more 
evil than good; that the tenant must ultimately become a 
copyholder, exempt from eviction, except for non-payment 
of dues, and that property will never be safe until the 
physical strength of the country is enlisted, as in France, 
Belgium, and Prussia, on its side. But the acceptance 
of those views is no justification for carrying them out by the 
plunder of the British taxpayer, and it is to the danger of 
such plunder that Lord G. Hamilton exposes us. His plan is 
that a local Board, probably a Board of Guardians, shall 
borrow money enough to buy its own district, and hand it 
over to the farmers. As it must borrow cheaply, it would 
offer only three per cent., and would be allowed to pledge the 
faith of the United Kingdom, which would he as responsible 
for the money as it is for Exchequer Bills. To redeem its 
bonds, the Board would collect from the tenant every year for 
forty years a sum of 24 per cent. upon the purchase-money, 
besides the interest, in all a little less than the rental, and so 
year by year pay off one-fortieth till the whole debt was extin- 
guished, and the farmers free. That looks simple, and, if 
Ireland were Norfolk, or were governed like Prussia, it would 
be simple, but neither of those conditions exists. The farmers 
are Irishmen, full of an idea that rent is an oppression, 
harassed by occasional seasons of distress approaching famine, 
and living, as we believe, over large districts, upon a soil de- 
teriorating from over-cropping. Suppose in a bad year they 
decline to pay. Are the members of the Local Board to evict a 
whole population? They could not do it if they would, and weall 
know they would not, for they live among the people, and they 
would be terrorised. A Guardian can be shot as easily as a 
magistrate, and if he voted for eviction in bad seasons he 
would be shot. The Board would refuse to act upon some 
pretext of distress,and the work would be left to the State, 
which, though not terrorised, would be almost equally power- 
less. It has not the agency to collect the rents of a kingdom. 
No Chancellor of the Exchequer will collect Treasury dues 
by means of civil war, and the collection would be delayed 
and delayed until at last the steady vote of one hundred 
Irish Members compelled a compromise. That might not 
matter much financially if the sum were moderate, but both 
Lord G@. Hamilton and Mr. Parnell expect that the bulk of 
the peasantry would accept the offer, and then the total respon- 
sibility would, as Mr. Gladstone calculated, amount to between 
two and three hundred millions. In other words, the British 
taxpayers would, under the scheme, risk additional taxation of 
from six to nine millions a year—a doubled income-tax—in order 
that Irish tenants, who can pay rent like other people, though 
they cannot pay immoderate rent, should sit rent-free. Is it 


reasonable even to ask a kingdom, which the askers say is 
“foreign,” to undertake the risk of such a burden as that? 
Obviously it is not, more especially when those Irishmen who 
advise it also plead for Home-rule, which, if granted, would 
deprive this country of the power even to attempt the collec- 
tion of the instalments. 


Lord George Hamilton’s plan is 








impracticable, and would secure to the § wena 
’ oO the Stat 4 
would lay such a heavy burden nothing but i i 


The first condition of any grand plan for i 
proprietors in Ireland on a Seiad nels is that rence ae 
security for repayment should be found; and this ry re 
nobody attempts to offer. All Irishmen admit that a Brit tise 
guarantee is indispensable, but they offer only the aa a 
security ; and as land is worthless unless rent can be collect, 2 
that security is obviously imperfect. The State might a 
only landlord which could collect rent without fail idle the 
State is beyond assassination ; but it also might be the m ; 
powerless landlord of all, because it is governed by the rece 
representatives. That risk is too great to be faced for mard 
vast sums, and they must be reduced if any scheme of th 
kind is to be seriously considered. Whether they can 
reduced is the question on which experts disagree. The Statist 
some time ago, in a series of articles advocating a similar 
plan, said they could, but the calculator did not venture to 
bring the sum below £180,000,000. Mr. Parnell brings it down 
to £100,000,000, but he does not offer any proof of his figures 
which are inconsistent with the known rental of the country. 
We ourselves think that the landlords would take less ae 
twenty-three years’ purchase, and that it would not be neces. 
sary to extinguish the whole rent. A third, or a fourth at 
least, might ‘be left as a perpetual rent-charge, or “ground 
rent,” as is done in London and in Scotland with 80 little 
difficulty that such ground-rents sell at a specially high price, 
But no contrivance can bring the amount below £120,000,000 
and why should England and Scotland guarantee that great 
sum? They might, if the unity of the kingdom were 
past all question ; but the Irish, who are seeking 
their aid—justifiably seeking it, if they form part of 
the same community—not only deny that the unity will 
be maintained, but denounce it as an evil thing. Ire. 
land, therefore, must find at all events part of the money 
for herself if the plan is to be accepted, and this is precisely 
what she does not offer to do. Mr. Parnell resists strenuously 
Mr. Gladstone’s condition that the farmer shall pay part down, 
and would probably regard a special tax in Ireland to ba voted 
as a collateral security as an unspeakable tyranny. The guar- 
antee is to be furnished by Britain, and a British guarantee 
for an Irish expenditure is equivalent, as a rule, to a British 
gift. That gift might be given if Ireland were heartily at one 
with the sister island ; but Mr. Parnell would be the last man 
in Parliament to make a promise of the kind. He looks to his 
solution of the agrarian question to help him to Irish inde- 
pendence, and if he is right, it is a little hard to ask us 
all to contribute the fund upon which he is to base his 
success. With a burden of £200,000,000 to be shaken 
off, every Irishman’s interests would be clear on the side of 
independence. 





PROTECTION AND RETALIATION. 


HE figures which the Duke of Rutland laid before the 
House of Lords yesterday week were gloomy enough to 
justify all that he said about the gravity of the Agricultural 
depression. One is tempted, sometimes, when the remedies 
suggested are very impracticable or very inappropriate, to 
put the question aside as one that it is useless to talk about. 
But the loss and the suffering are there, though they may not 
yet have brought with them the wisdom which can turn them 
to account. When the Duke of Rutland said that in the last 
ten years a million acres of land have gone out of cultivation, 
he possibly means, as regards some of it, that corn- 
growing has been abandoned, and some less profitable 
form of cultivation substituted. In that case, there must 
be something to be set against the eight millions at which the 
Duke estimates the dead-loss. There is no doubt, however, 
that on a large amount of land which was once under profitable 
cultivation, nothing, or nothing that pays the farmer, is any 
longer grown, and, of course, the consequent injury to the 
country is very great. In part, no doubt, this state of things 
is due to bad seasons. The wonder which has been excited in 
us by the fine weather that has now lasted a month is a sig- 
nificant testimony to our recollectioris of recent summers. But 
though the farmer would have been very much better off if 
he had been living in a different cycle, he would not have been 
prosperous. The principle of Free-trade is that each country 
shall grow the crops for which it is best suited, and on this 
principle England is not a wheat-growing country. We can 
bring grain from abroad more cheaply than we can grow it . 
here, and when the movement of trade is unfettered, this fact 
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pecomes quickly known, and is not again lost sight of. As 
et, however, English agriculturists have not thoroughly 
mastered this truth. They have proved, to their cost, that 
England is not fitted for wheat-growing, but they have not 
yet found out what it is fitted for. By-and-by, no doubt, this 
discovery will be made; crops which the English climate 
will allow to ripen in security, or which cannot be 
prought from a distance without injury, will take the 
place of those golden harvests which were once our pride, 
and in the dairy or the market garden the farmer will 
seek, if not find, compensation for his lost wheat-sheaves. It 
is because this revolution in the agricultural imagination is so 
indispensable, and yet so hard to bring about, that we regret 
that such advisers as the Duke of Rutland should still have 
the farmer’s ear. So long as any dreams of protective duties 
still have possession of him, he will close his eyes against the 
cold daylight of actual fact. The margin between profit and 
loss seems so small, the discrepancy between them might so 
easily be bridged over by a moderate duty on foreign corn, 
that it is not surprising that he should find it hard to believe 
that the thing is impossible. When legislators and great 
landowners refuse to be convinced in their own persons, how 
can the farmer be expected to be in advance of them ? 

The Duke of Rutland appeals, for the confirmation of 
his theory that a return to Protection is the proper and 
only effectual remedy for the present distress, to certain 
facts which are really destructive of it. He says, very 
truly, that trade is bad, and he rightly attributes its 
badness to the protective policy of other countries, and 
notably of the United States. But then, by a curious 
perversion, he finds the seat of the mischief not in the 
adoption .of this policy by foreign nations, but in its 
rejection by our own. If Englishmen were as wise as Ameri- 
cans or Frenchmen, or even as their own Colonists, duties on one 
side would be balanced by duties on the other ; and though our 
goods might be kept at bay by our neighbours, we should still 
be happy in the consciousness that we were equally dour 
against their goods. The Duke of Rutland quoted a letter 
from a Sheffield manufacturer, in which there occurs this 
extraordinary passage :—‘* The want of reciprocity necessitates 
the manufacturers here reducing the wages of the work- 
man to a shockingly low scale, to enable them to climb 
the barrier of Protection . and in consequence 
of our suicidal policy, we shall find ourselves support- 
ing a large portion of our able-bodied workmen out of 
the poor-rate.” If the words “ suicidal policy’ were omitted 
from this statement, it would be true, though even then it 
would be exaggerated. Want of reciprocity, in the sense that 
France and the United States are not Free-traders, does keep 
down wages in England. It is plain, however, from the in- 
sertion of these words, that what the writer means by want 
of reciprocity is not that other countries are not Free-traders, 
but that England is not Protectionist. With the imposition 
of retaliatory duties, all would go well. But the only effect of 
this policy would be to lower wagesstill further. The sum actually 
paid would remain the same, but it would not go nearly so 
far. _ The sums actually paid would remain the same, because 
the imposition of duties would not enlarge the market for 
English-manufactured goods. English iron and English 
woollens do not stand on the same footing as English wheat. 
If there were a duty on similar goods imported from abroad, 
it would not increase the home demand. The foreign manu- 
facturers do not, to any appreciable extent, undersell us in our 
own markets; they only succeed, by the help of protective 
duties, in keeping us out of their markets. No doubt, 
there are industries in which the foreigner can under-sell 
the Englishman, even in England ; but this does not apply 
to the great trades which the Sheffield manufacturer has in 

4 mind. In them, the market can only be appreciably en- 
larged by the removal of the barriers which keep English 
goods out of foreign countries. But though the wages stated 
in money would remain the same, the wages stated in value 
Would be less. The workman has managed to live through 
this last bad time by the cheapness of food, and the cheapness 
of food would be at an end as soon as the principle of re- 
7 had been admitted. If we once take to the levying 
. duties for purposes not purely fiscal, we cannot stop short 
a. duty on corn, Agriculture is the industry that most 
en from foreign competition ; consequently, agriculture 

wt Ayre claim to be protected against such competition. 
eae i 2 ® one thing which the Americans must either send 
aa eep it at home unsold. No fall in prices will induce 
People to eat more bread than they want, and it is from the 





surplus over and above what they want that the corn with 
which America supplies us is drawn. The United States 
would keenly feel a duty on corn imported into England; but 
in proportion as they suffered from the cessation of the de- 
mand, the English workman would suffer from the diminution 
of the supply. 


Here comes in Lord Salisbury’s way of looking at the ques- 
tion. ‘ You have admitted,’ he might say, ‘that the Americans 
would keenly feel the imposition of a duty on corn imported 
into England, and this is all I want to prove my point that 
retaliatory duties would very soon bring the Protectionist 
Powers to their senses.’ But at whose cost? At the cost of 
the unhappy English industries, which had first been galvanised 
into unnatural life by the incidental protection of a retaliatory 
duty. The silk manufacture, for example, which is now almost 
killed by French competition, by the application of reciprocity 
would come to life again. French silks would naturally be 
chosen for the imposition of retaliatory duties, in order that 
the silk manufacturers of Lyons might put pressure on their 
Legislature not to shut them out from the English market for 
the benefit of the cotton manufacturers of Rouen or the wool 
manufacturers of Elbeuf. And so long as the French 
Legislature held out against this pressure, the English 
silk manufacture would flourish, Workmen would come 
back to it, capital would again flow into it, new machinery 
would ba invented for it. But the moment that the French 
Chambers were really disposed to listen to the Lyons cry, 
negotiations would be opened with the English Government to 
ascertain whether, if France took off the duties on woollens 
and cottons, England would take off the duty on silk goods, 
On the principle of retaliation, we should have no choice but 
to do this. As the duty on silk goods would have dene its work, 
we should be bound in prudence, as well as in honour, to 
remove it. But with what consequences to.Spitalfields and 
Coventry? Simply that their last state would be worse than 
their first,—that we should have tempted back men and 
capital for a time, only to alienate them more hopelessly in 
the end. Substitute agriculture for the silk manufacture, and 
the fable is equally true of a retaliatory duty on corn. It is 
fortunate for his clients that though Lord Salisbury declares 
himself in favour of fiscal retaliation, it is with the safe pro- 
viso,—“ If it were any longer in our power to resort to it.” 








THE PECUNIARY PROSPECTS OF YOUNG MEN. 


YNHE prospect before young men who are earning their 

living, whether in the civil professions, or in business, or 
in that work of superintending which year by year demands 
better men, is not very bright, just now. An economic cause 
often described, but even yet scarcely realised by general society, 
is tending to produce what in the fighting Services is called a 
“block of promotion.” The old stagers do not go, and the 
young, who see so much prosperity around them, are shut out 
of what they regard as legitimate, or, at all events, as expected 
chances. Men who announced long since an intention of retir- 
ing stay on indefinitely, men just below them murmur that, like 
the farmer who drank claret, they “ get no forrarder,” and with 
wealth everywhere there is a general sense of malaise. The 
young, in fact, are suffering from peace and prosperity. The 
regular course of English life among middle-class working bees 
has been for the professional man or the business man to save 
up a certain sum, fixed in his own mind, as an “ independence ” 
—very often, as compared with his previous income, a strangely 
moderate sum—and then, possibly with a further annuity from 
the “ office,” or “ practice,” or shop, to resign active work and 
the chance of fortune-making to younger men. A change 
has, however, occurred in this process. It is just as easy or as 
difficult to save up the money as it ever was, indeed, it is 
easier, for the increase of investing caution is, as the Stock 
Exchange well knows, quite amazing; but it is no longer 
possible to make the saved capital produce adequate income. 
A man now sixty, with saving ideas at forty, looked forward to 
living in old age, say, for the sake of round numbers, on 
£1,000 a year, and calculated that with a little care and trouble 
£20,000 would yield him that amount. He has accordingly saved 
£1,000 a year for twenty years very steadily, though perhaps with 
some groanings on the part of his children—the wives, as a rule, 
approve hoarding more than any other form of self-denial—and 
has now accumulated his “ independence,” and looks round to 
find it is not independence at all. It is not only that the price 
of meat, rent, washing, and wages have all risen, for he has 
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watched and discounted those changes, and some other things 
have fallen, but that he can no longer get £1,000 as rent for 
his money. He cannot get £800, cannot, in his own fancy 
at least, get £700 safely. When he began to save, he be- 
lieved, and was fairly right in believing, that with u good, 
solid mortgage at 5 per cent. for £10,000, and perhaps a 
mortgage on houses for £6,000 at 5} per cent., and £4,000 
placed in some fair home Stock, like the Railway Preferences, 
he should receive his interest with very little risk. Now, 
however, he distrusts mortgages, as “irregularly paid,” or, 
trusting them, must put up with 4 per cent.; while, as 
to “sound Stocks,” they yield comparatively nothing at all. 
What with the long comparative peace, and the increasing 
volume of general savings, and the steady sway of the vast 
mass of trust-money towards the high-priced Securities, and the 
financial thriftiness of the great borrowing bodies, the cities, 
the railways, and so on, the bulk of the good Stocks have been 
taken out of the market altogether, and there is such a fight for 
the remnant, that 3} per cent. clear is good interest, and 4 per 
cent. is, in Home Securities, positively unattainable. Investors 
can nearly get it in a few Securities, liable to be paid off, 
but the following short list shows the state of the case :— 





Three per Cent. Consold .........-sesseseeserceeeeeeenee sees 1003 
Two and a Half per Cent. Consols ..........40.ssseeeeees . 88} 
Bank of England Stock, dividend 10 per cent.......... 295 
Bank of Ireland, dividend 12 per cent. .............. eee B24 
Great Eastern Four per Cent. Debenture ... ww. §=118 
Great Northern Four per Cent. Debenture... 116 
Great Western Four per Cent. Debenture... ree 
Midland Four per Cent. Debenture...........scseceeeeeees 116 
North-Eastern Four per Cent. Debenture ..........s0008 115} 
South-Eastern Four per Cent. Debenture ............... 112 
India Three and a Half Stock........ccccccccsseeesseeeeees 103 


No one not engaged in buying and selling on Change knows 
how scarce the best Stocks have become. Even Consols respond 
to a large purchase in a most suspicious manner, as if the 
markets were in reality very bare; indeed, it is said 
that five-sevenths of the total Debt may be described 
as locked away, while many Stocks daily quoted cannot be 
bought in “lumps” at all. It is, for instance, we believe, liter- 
ally true that nobody could get £10,000 of “ Midland Five per 
Cent. Perpetual Preference,” though there is eleven millions of it 
somewhere, and though it is always quoted; and that is only an 
extreme case. Stocks as good, which are still sold, fetch 
prices at which the dividend is only £3 12s. 6d.; and Bank 
of England Stock, East India Three-and-a-Half per Cents., 
Board of Works Bonds, and the like, have gone beyond 
that. The unlucky hoarder finds that £700 is all he will get 
for his £20,000, and if he is an unusually safe man, he will not 
get that. Consols do not yield three per cent. Moreover, the 
best men tell him that they see no prospect except of still further 
reductions, and there is a curious little barometer which indicates 
that they are right. There is a Stock which is entitled to rank 
as the very safest of all the Stocks which brokers jest about as 
“sleeping draughts,” the English Two-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Consols. That may be fairly taken to be the safest investment 
in the world, safer even than American Threes, for it will not 
be paid off in our time, it will not be repudiated, and it will not 
be paid in anything but gold. It is, however, the dearest Stock 
in the world, and it goes creeping up in a way which shows that 
the far-sighted expect no fall in the price of Trustees’ invest- 
ments. The Economist pointed out last Saturday that the 
Stock had “ recovered the dividend in a week,” that is, had risen 
one and a quarter per cent.; and that means that the perfectly 
“ safe” investors believe that it will go much higher. In other 
words, they look to see £2 10s. per cent. the normal minimum 
interest for sleeping money, instead of the five per cent. on 
which old ladies still reckon, and which old men who have held 
on, say to water shares, are still obtaining. 

What is the saving middle-class man todo? The difference 
in his income means for him the difference between comfort and 
mere existence, the loss of all luxuries, the arrest of all liber- 
alities, an inability to help those whom he would like to help. 
Though he has succeeded, he is, to his own thinking, a poor 
man. He has hardly attained two-thirds of the irreducible 
minimum of his dreams. He is half-ruined by unearned decre- 
ment, which, again, as if to exasperate him purposely, is only 
decrement because everything is so prosperous, and the value 
of property is jumping upward in such leaps. He dreads 
with a positive cowardice the petty economies made neces- 
sary by such an income, and dreads almost more anything 
but regular investments, He will try, perhaps, a mad 





speculation; but he will not trust himself and hi Whe 
foreign Stocks, yielding, perhaps, a little aan — » 
He does not like even French Rentes, which he says jump ren . 
too much; and will not look at Bonds like the Russian win 
still yield the “natural ” interest of money. He is cniatiden 
of Swedish Fours, which to all appearance are’ as safe ce 
Consols, and will not purchase Victorian Fours, though the 
Colony is as rich as many sound States. There is nothin 
to do but accumulate a little more, which naturally, at his a 4 
has become easier, and so he stays on at his work, grumbling ‘ 
blocking the way for his expectant successors, who find that 
their time for marrying and for saving and for retiring is thrown 
back out of sight. It is hard on him, perhaps, but it is harder 
on them, for they lose hope, and he has almost survived that 
most potent stimulus. They find, if professional men, that 
there is a long “ check,” and that the cream of the custom does 
not come to them; while, if they are men in business, the 
partnerships to which they look seem always further off. True 
they benefit, perhaps, some day by the additional heapings; but 
they do not always know that, and in any case they are intent 
on things just a little nearer. ‘hey are kept waiting, and wait- 
ing is never a pleasing occupation. The stagnation and logs of 
heart are not quite so complete as they are in-a blocked Service, 
because the cause of the evil is not so visible; but still they are 
perceptibly felt, and make early middle life far less cheerful than 
it used to be. We can hold out no hope of a change, for a rise 
in the rate of interest will only follow a great destruction of 
capital by war; emigration does not affect the class we speak 
of at all; and as for the appreciation of gold, though 
it goes on, it does not affect the imagination. If gold 
rose in value a hundred per cent., nobody would believe 
that £500 a year was as good as £1,000, or that 2% per cent. - 
was a reasonable interest for money. And _ necessaries 
being once supplied, a man is poor or well-to-do very much 
according to his habitude of looking at things. A thousand a 
year seems wealth to the curate, even though he is one of the 
men who, having the thousand a year, must spend twice that 
amount. There are many men like that, and save drunkards 
who drink beer, we know of no class so hopeless, or so little 
happy. 





THE BASIS OF DIGNITY. 

IGNITY is a quality which grows rarer as the world grows 
more populous, and for a very obvious reason, that there is 
a certain inwardness about all dignity which needs tranquillity 
for its condition, and which is not congenial to the bustle and 
competition of a crowd. It is a quality more of the Hast than 
of the West, more congenial to aristocracy than to democracy, 
more akin to the work of the imagination than to that of the 
understanding or the heart. It is fast deserting the House of Com- 
mons, for instance, where the younger blades like Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. Gorst take pleasure in ignoring its existence, 
while only the Speaker, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Bright can be 
said to display it conspicuously, unless, perhaps, we may except 
the occasionally forlorn dignity with which Mr. Newdegate feeds 
himself on the exploded and barren traditions of earlier 
days. To some slight extent, certainly, dignity is aided 
by appropriate costume. ‘The present writer heard two of 
the ablest of the younger Members of the House of 
Commons confessing the other day that the only presence 
in which they really trembled was the Speaker’s, and that 
the stately way in which he grants their requests, reserving, 
nevertheless, something for which they had never asked, just to 
show that he granted their requests of his own grace, and not of 
their merit, habitually sends a shiver through their nerves. And 
there is no manner of doubt that dignity is much more easily 
supported on a tradition of some kind, whether official or 
hereditary, than on individual character alone. Yet there is, 
of course, such a thing as a genius for dignity, a dignity which 
comes neither of descent nor of official responsibility, but simply 
from a sort of inward stateliness; and this, where it exists, is 
even more impressive in the peasant,—in Wordsworth’s 
Cumbrian “ statesmen,” for instance,—than in the stately office- 
bearer, or the peer-of long descent. Dignity, indeed, though it 
is often stimulated by tradition, depends far more on patient con- 
fidence in the future, than on any pride in the past. It belongs 
to the mind that can wait, the mind that is not in a hurry, the 

mind that has a fund of strength and insight in itself :— 

“True dignity abides with her alone 
Who in the silent hour of inward thought 


Can still respect, can still revere herself, 
In lowliness of heart.” 
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—— 
So says Wordsworth, and there is no poet in English literature 
who, where he does not fail altogether, depends more on his 
jgnity for his greatness. In this he resembles Milton, the 
most dignified of all our poets, both of them having displayed a 
certain almost antique dignity such as recalls the time when 
there was ample space for man’s individual genius, and but 
little hustling of mind on mind. Dignity cannot live without 
jnexhaustible patience, and the age of competition is, un- 
fortunately, the age of impatience. Dignity lives in soliloquy, 
put it must be true soliloquy, not that petty gossip with your- 
self which sometimes does duty for it. One hears all sorts 
of false criticism on dignity,—that it is prido in disguise, that it 
js wholly inconsistent with conceit, that it is a sort of self-love. 
Yet, the humblest men are often the most dignified; nor is 
dignity in the least inconsistent with conceit, if the conceit be not 
a loquacious and fidgetty, but a contemplative and reserved con- 
ceit. The present writer has known profoundly conceited men of 
very great dignity of manner, but they have certainly been men 
who, as Wordsworth says, can still respect, can still revere 
themselves, “in lowliness of heart.” Dignity and conceit are 
perfectly consistent, where the conceit is not the fussy, outward 
egotism it generally is, but a grave yet excessive satisfaction 
in personal qualities that really afford the owner a personal 
scenery such as feeds his imagination. It may be thought para- 
doxical to say, first, that humility is often one of the constitu- 
ents of true dignity; and next, that such dignity is not by any 
means incompatible with personal conceit,—i.e., with an ex- 
aggerated estimate of one’s own powers, and of the value their 
exertion may be to others. But the paradox is only apparent, 
Dignity depends ultimately on honest, inward self-reverence, and 
self-reverence is perfectly consistent with either humility or con- 
ceit, or indeed with various quaint mixtures of the two. Humility 
and pride are, no doubt, opposed to each other, but humility and 
conceit are not, for many a very humble-minded person is not a 
little prone to exaggerated estimates of the importance attach- 
ing to some one aspect of his life. Dr. Johnson, for instance. 
was substantially one of the most humble-minded men who 
ever lived, and yet no one with a keener sense of his own dignity 
or more complete consciousness of his own importance can be 
found in our history. Mr. Ruskin, again, writes as if his mind 
were the very centre of the universe for many parposes—with 
the air of almost Papal infallibility—and yet he produces on us 
the same sense of a profound element of personal humility as 
Dr. Johnson. In fact, the source of dignity, namely, the 
moral interest felt by a man in himself,—or, if you like to 
call it, “self-esteem,” though self-esteem does not describe it 
half as well,—is quite consistent both with elements of 
self-satisfaction and with elements of deep humiliation: All 
that is wanted for dignity is a reserve of interest which may be 
half-sad and half-glad, in your own character,—a reserve of 
interest which is not noisy and showy and petty in its 
manifestations, but which makes a man pause before he 
speaks, and think a little how far what he is going to see 
will fit in with the picture which he desires to have within 
him of his own character. Heedless men,—men heedless of the 
effect their own actions produce upon themselves,—cannot well 
be dignified. Impatient men,—men in a hurry to produce some 
particular external result,—cannot well be dignified. Men who 
are too sociable, who think only of producing a genial effect on 
others, cannot well be dignified. To be dignified, you must 
know what is in yourself, and for some reason or other,—be it 
noble, or be it commonplace,—attach a considerable impertance 
to not saying anything that does not accurately represent that 
true self. But this state of mind is perfectly consistent both 
with very deep humility, and with a very considerable amount 
of self-conceit. It is consistent with great humility, because 
that deep self-distrust which many good men feel, pro- 
duces this self-collectedness, this tendency to pause before 
Saying what one might afterwards be dissatisfied with 
and regret; and this has all the effect of dignity. Again, it 
need not be deep self-distrust at all, but rather a strong imagin- 
ative command of a particular kind of impressive moral scenery, 
which makes a man reluctant to say anything jarring to such 
a self-consciousness. Mr. Bright’s dignity as an orator, which 
has always been very great, appears to us to be of this kind. It 
originates probably in the strong sympathy which he has always 
felt with the griefs and hopes of great communities, and his keen 
4ppreciation of the note which will best elicit a clear echo in the 
popular mind. An orator who cannot speak without feeling 
himself the spokesman of a great community is, unless he 








quite mistakes his own powers, almost necessarily dignified in 
his speech. His speech is, to the speech of ordinary men, what 
the notes of a fine organ are to the notes of a drawing-room 
piano. They are attuned to reach a wider field, and to com- 
mand the concordant sympathies of a multitude of hearts. 

The common note of all men who are remarkable for true 
dignity is, however, a conscious self-respect ; and this is getting 
less and less common, as the contemplative temper merges 
in the competitive temper of modern times. Mr. Arnold has, 
with more than his usual skill, described the dignity of the 
East, in its contrast with the restlessness of the West, in the 
lines in which he paints the scorn felt by the East for the 
Roman conquests :— 

“The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the Legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.” 
You have the whole secret of true dignity in that verse. It is 
patient ; it is inward ; and it really prefers the inward to the 
outward scenery. Dignity cannot be impatient; it cannot be 
external; yet even if a mind is both patient and inward, it will 
have no true dignity so long as its whole feeling for the inward 
scenery it contemplates is that of displeasure and disapproba- 
tion. A dignified man must feel a certain amount of in- 
terest and pleasure in expressing himself adequately in speech 
and conduct. He must keenly value the moral symmetry of 
his own thoughts and also the symmetry of his thoughts with 
his actions; and therefore it is that in the externality and 
hurry and irritability of our day, dignity is starved. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


“NATURAL RELIGION,” AND ITS DRIFT. v 
[From a CORRESPONDENT.] 

[The author of Ecce Homo and of the recent book on Natural 
Religion permits us to publish the following interesting extract 
from a letter of his, written a few weeks after the appearance of 
Natural Religion, to a clergyman who had sent him some com- 
ments on it, accompanied with a pamphlet on the subject of a 
future Life—Ep. Spectator.] 


“Your comments on my book rather took me by surprise. 
You ask why I omitted to say this and that, and assume 
that I disbelieve, or at least regard as of slight importance, 
whatever is thus omitted. I see that you regard the book 
as a sort of confession of faith, or exhaustive statement of all 
that I believe on the subject of religion. Pray look again at 
the concluding pages, and at the preface and at the first chapter. 
You will see that my subject is most rigidly limited, and I say 
distinctly in the last paragraphs that what I omit seems to me 
all-important. I undertake to show that if all the negations of 
the fashionable scientific world were true, there still remains a 
religion of considerable and indispensable use. It would have been 
a mockery to undertake this, and forthwith to introduce notions 
and conceptions which the fashionable school treat with contempt. 
My only chance of obtaining a hearing from those for whom I 
wrote layin keeping my engagement rigidly, in dismissing once for 
all whatever savoured in any way of the Supernatural. It was 
impossible to please the complete unbeliever and the Christian, 
even the liberal Christian, at once. I have laid myself out to 
win the attention of unbelievers. Now, I know how difficult it 
is todo this. I know by long experience (experience which it is 
very difficult for a clergyman to have, for I lived for many 
years in the intimate society of people to whom Christianity in 
all its forms seemed as ridiculous as any religion professed by 
barbarians), with what unbounded contempt they treat all the 
Vermittelung’s Ansichten,—everything, for instance, written 
in the tone and style of Maurice. Everything of this kind, 
so I have found, they hate far more than old-fashioned 
theology. That, particularly in the form of Roman Catholi- 
cism, they can at least respect, but this they do not even respect. 
Of course, this state of mind is thoroughly unreasonable—to me 
especially it seems so, who feel every day how much I owe to 
Maurice,—but the men whose minds are in this state are now 
all-powerful over opinion, and they are forming a vast school of 
young crusaders, whose one ambition is to destroy religion. 

“Only, I notice that just in the moment of victory they are 
seized with a misgiving. They begin to stammer out that it is 
not religion they hate, but only Christianity; that of course, 
when Christianity is destroyed, some other religion must be 
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substituted for it. I try to catch them in this mood. I ask 
them to tell me what religion they will substitute. Now, 
if it appears that this religion is, after all,a good deal like 
Christianity, is not this result such as ought to be welcome to 
Christians? ‘But,’ you say, ‘I make such terrible concessions.’ 
I make no concessions ; I only show that I am honestly prepared 
to put certain doctrines entirely on one side for the purposes of 
argument. ‘But you will frighten pious Christians.’ I do 
maintain that the time for such scruples is gone by. Few will 
be frightened, because the old have been thoroughly frightened 
already, and the rising generation have in general too little 
religion to be liable to such fright. No doubt, you would have 
thought it a more triumphant thing, if I had met the opponents 
of the faith with a direct, convincing demonstration of all its 
dogmas; such a book, if I were able to write it, would no 
doubt be read eagerly by Christians; but by the people 
whom I have in view it would not be read at all. I[ 
know that there are a vast number of young men who 
have quite broken with these dogmas, but yet feel them- 
selves to be Christians, though they do not know how. I hope 
to get a response from some of them. You will see that, though 
I address unbelievers in the first instance, I also want to explain 
to Christians that I think them much in the wrong. To me it 
seems that the present reign of scepticism may be a wholesome 
discipline for them, by forcing them to bring out, as I say, the 
‘ social, political, and historical’ side of religion. My opinion 
in general about a future life is that we ought to believe in it, 
and then think as little about it as possible. This, just now, is, 
no doubt, very difficult. For this reason, such speculations as 
yours are necessary and interesting; but I am so full of the 
bearings of religion on life, society, and politics, that I find it 
hard to do justice to what treats of death, not life.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
VIVISECTION IN OXFORD. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SPEcTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—I trust you will allow me, as a still older and equally 
loyal member of the University of Oxford, to add a word of 
practical warning and counsel in regard to the deplorable vote 
for £10,000 endowment of Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s new torture- 
chamber—for every laboratory where vivisection is practised is a 
torture-chamber—snatched last Tuesday by a majority of three 
in Convocation. I do not write to supplant, still less to con- 
trovert, the letter of my relative, Mr. Frank Oxenham, in your 
impression of to-day, with every word of which I heartily con- 
cur; but in order to point out, to those whom it may concern, 
the plain and obvious explanation of the bare victory then scored 
by the Vivisectionists, which is a very simple one. In political 
contests at Oxford—which are always, however, matters of public 
notoriety beforehand—every single voter on the Roll of Con- 
vocation, on either side, is sure to be actively canvassed, and 
may think himself lucky if he does not get a dozen letters, 
instead of one. In this case, where there was, of course, no such 
previous notoriety, there must have been either no canvassing, 
or, at best, a very inadequate one. I myself, for instance, who 
for some ten years past have taken an active part in the anti- 
vivisection movement, and was, till my retirement, two years 
ago, on the Executive Committee of the International Associa- 
tion, was left to learn for the first time that such a contest 
was imminent by learning that it was over, when on 
Wednesday morning I read, with mingled feelings of indig- 
nation and disgust, the report of the proceedings in Con- 
vocation in my J'imes. Had I known of it, I should have 
felt it my duty to travel, if necessary, all across England 
to vote, if not also to speak, against a measure which I 
cannot but regard as a deep dishonour to the University, as 
well as a very grave practical evil. And if I received no previous 
notice, who am personally known to several members of the 
Victoria-Street Committee, it is not an extreme assumption 
that at least three more M.A.’s, like-minded with myself, whose 
votes with mine would have turned the scales, were left in the 
same ignorance. 

Most sincerely indeed do I trust that some opportunity may 
yet be given of rescinding the unhappy vote of Tuesday last. 
But in my case, it is surely not too much to ask that, whenever 
any similar occasion occurs, those engaged in organising the 
opposition shall make a rather better use of their Oxford 
Calendar, and take care that every single member of Convocation 








not known to be hostile (whose address is accessible) shall } 
written to beforehand. It is abundantly clear that, had this 
simple rule been followed in this case, the defeat would have 
been turned into a victory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New University Club, June 9th. H. N. Oxennam, 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The very week of my arrival in this beautiful city was 
signalised by a most unfortunate triumph on the part of the 
friends of pseudo-science. By a majority of 3~88 to 85—the 
University sanctioned the practice of Vivisection in Oxford, in 
the supposed interest of humanity; and for two days we have 
lost a household pet, a very amusing and affectionate dog, who 
has probably proved one of the first victims of these new grand 
inquisitors. As one who has valued and loved many medical 
men,— 
“ Life-grapplers with the primal curse, 
Utility their meed,”’ 

allow me to entreat them not to ostracise themselves, not to 
raise a strong barrier of feeling between them and all other 
classes in the community, not to persist in a practice which 
must encarnalise and brutalise the minds of medical students, 
Let me grant, what is doubtful, that they can thus obtain some 
knowledge, some wseful knowledge even, possibly valuable in 
the application of the healing art, and freely grant that their 
motive is a noble one, to lengthen human life, remove some 
pressing ills, and increase our command of the domain of know- 
ledge; still, all this does not pay for the moral injury wrought to 
the hearts of the young by deadening them to the sufferings of 
God’s creatures. Doth God take care for oxen? Ay, most 
assuredly; as the Mosaic Law, trumpet-tongued, proclaims, 
which forbade even to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. “Was 
not Nineveh spared for its children and “ much cattle”? Did 
not our Lord tell us that God takes heed of sparrows even ? 
Does not St. Paul himself give us to understand that the 
creature, the brute creation, is in some sense predestined to im- 
mortality,—* shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
and have a share in the liberty of the children of God” ? 

Sport is a separate question. Foxes would be exterminated, 
were they not preserved for sport, and have always a fair chance 
of getting off. Battwes are almost given up by civilised human 
beings. Skill is needful to the sportsman to shoot and kill. 
The bungler is unintentionally cruel, and should be punished 
by ridicule. 

But, to return to the matter in hand, what can be more un- 
fortunate for a University, than that learned cruelty should be 
established in its midst? Is there not enough to tempt our 
human weakness to social excess, without legalising the tortures 
of dumb creatures? Does not all experience prove that dis- 
section and medical operations, which are needful, drive young 
men to the wine-cup and punch-bowl by way of reaction ? Must 
we add the far more defiling horrors of vivisection? I will not 
do more than glance at the fearful sufferings of God’s trustful 
creatures, for, as Lear says,— 

“ That way, madness lies.” 

But, I repeat, I, who have loved medical men, entreat them not 
to persevere in a course which would end by making them the 
pariahs of the community. Public opinion will not tolerate 
those horrors that hold their revels in France and Germany. 
Surely, the University can reconsider its vote, and cancel a 
resolution which will be fatal to the moral healthfulness of 
Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 Keble Terrace, Oxford, June 11th. ARCHER GURNEY. 





ORGANISED BENEVOLENCE IN SWITZERLAND. 
(To THE Ep1ToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edward Liddell, appears to be 
one of those persons who estimate the value of a charity by its 
expenditure. It has not occurred to him that in many cases 
the exact converse holds good,—e.g., the ideal district visitor is 
one who should spend no money on those under his charge, by 
enabling them all to help themselves; the ideal Missionary 
Society would make all its missions self-supporting, &c. He 
does not think much can be done by a society which has forty: 
five objects and an income of £3,000 a year, and has, conse- 
quently, only £66 to spend on each. 

Now, in the first place, ont of the forty-five objects, forming 
each the subject of a separate report, only thirty-three figure in 
the accounts of the Association, its connection with others (e.g. 
the sick and death funds) being only of a moral nature. Out of 
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the thirty-three which do appear in the accounts, twenty-four 
represent institutions reckoned as belonging to the Association, 
the remaining nine being only helped (“ befriended ” is the term 
used) by it, ¢.g., the Mediwval and Natural History Museums. 
Out of the institutions in the first class, again, four did not in 
the year 1881 cost the Association a single penny, e.g., the 
Women’s Baths on the Rhine were absolutely self-supporting, 
although an enlargement of them was intended, involving, of 
course, a further outlay of capital. In the other cases, the con- 
tribution of the Society is supplemented from other sources, and 
may even form only a fraction of the total amount raised. For 
example, its contribution (the largest of any) of £220 towards 
the drawing and modelling schools is met by one of £240 by 
the State, over £120 from other contributions, chiefly those of 
trade guilds, over £800 in fees, &c., forming a total of over 
£1,400. I find that a total expenditure by the Society of about 
£1,100 on the 24 institutions of its own was met by nearly 
£960 of donations, and over £4,300 from other sources. The 
Society thus administers through its various Committees about 
five times as much as it expends from its own resources. 

When Mr. Liddell asks to hear “a little as to the successful 
results achieved in each of the 45 branches of work which occupy 
the attention of the Society,” the answer is that this would 
virtually amount to the translation of nearly 300 pages of 
reports. But I will take as a sample the report of the Committee 
for the care of deserted children, consisting of seven members, 
(I may here observe that but few members of the Society appear 
to belong to more than one Committee, so that they are not in 
the least called upon to take “ an equal interest in 45 different 
charities”). This report, which in England would form a 
volume of itself, consists of exactly six pages. It gives details 
as to 56 children whom the Committee looked after during the 
year, stating the number retained under its charge from the 
previous year, the number taken in charge and given out of 
charge during the year, their sex, and the institutions or families 
(spread over six Cantons) where they were placed, what became 
of those who were given up, where all the fifty-six were born, the 
occupations of their parents, their family circumstances—with 
special details as to two—the help received from parents, com- 
munes, and private persons; and concludes with a cash account, 
showing a total expenditure of something under £200, of which 
rather over 21 per cent. was contributed by parents, and 79 per 
ent. nearly from other sources, the grant from the Society 
being £60. 

The economy with which the Society is managed is simply 
marvellous. The total cost of the general management appears 
to be under £120, and that of the individual Committees is 
equally moderate. For instance, that of the one just mentioned, 
for the care of deserted children, was under £4 10s., although it 
is obvious from the fact that the objects of its care are widely 
scattered, that its operations must be unusually costly. Be it 
observed, moreover, that among the sources of income figures 
no single dinner, ball, concert, bazaar, fancy fair, or any other of 
those tricks by which money is sought to be wheedled out of 
the otherwise unwilling. Every contribution goes straight to 
its object. The Society has its occasional commemoration festi- 
vals, and that of its centenary in 1877 appears to have been a 
very grand affair, but a special fund is always raised for the 
purpose. 

I trust, indeed, that before long a more extensive study of the 
working of this remarkable Society than can be given in a news- 
paper may appear in some monthly periodical. Mr. Liddell 
will then be able to judge whether these Swiss burghers have 
not acted successfully on a somewhat higher conception of human 
nature than appears to be his own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Autor OF THE ARTICLE. 





THE FAILURE OF RECRUITS. 
{To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘ Spectator.” | 
‘Srr,—After reading your article on “ The Failure of Recruits,” 
T think it may, perhaps, be worth while to tell you my experi- 
ence on the subject. I live near a small town, about ten miles 
south-east of London, where of late years, owing to vicissitudes 
iz the building trade, there has been a good deal of pressure— 
not severe distress—but “slack work.” Iam sure that at least 
‘one-third of the lads of the place would gladly go into the Army, as 
far as their own choice is concerned. But the respectable 
parents are almost, without exception, against it. They have 
still the idea, belonging, I suppose, to a past state of things 
(for we are a slowly-moving set, in spite of our nearness to 





London), that enlisting is the resource of a ne’er-do-weel; and 
they also shrink from the separation, partly, perhaps, for the 
sake of the lad’s wages, but mostly as a matter of feeling. They 
are not used to look forward to parting with their sons, nor 
broken-in to it by sending them away to school, as we are ; 
and, for the most part, the habit of reasoning is not strong 
enough to enable them to put this on one side, for the 
sake of a remote benefit. Now and then, a boy does 
carry his point and enlist, and then almost invariably he 
does well, and the parents become very proud of him; but this 
has not hitherto happened often enough to remove the prejudice. 
Of course, the consequence is that the more steady and dutiful 
lads give up the idea. 

From the more needy families, a larger number do try to 
enlist, but most of them fall short of the standard either of 
height or of health. You will object that I have used the 
words “respectable” and “needy” as necessarily opposed to 
each other; but in practice, though not in reason, this is very 
generally the case among cottagers, at any rate here. Of course, 
I can suggest no remedy for the difficulty, and in other places 
the case may be different; but if several ignorant persons will 
give their experiences, perhaps some wiser head may discover 
an expedient.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 





ST. PETERSBURG, OR PETERSBURG ? 
|To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpecratTor.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Herman Merivale asks the interesting question, 
“What is the name of the chief city of Russia?’ He 
says in his letter:—“All the Britons (telegrams included) 
call the place St. Petersburg; all the French, I believe, 
Petersburg.” Since reading Mr. Merivale’s remarks, I have 
consulted the “Nouvelle Géographie Universelle,” by Elisée 
Reclus, Paris, 1880, and [ find in its pages both forms, “ Péters- 
bourg” and “Saint Pétersbourg,” used, with complete im- 
partiality. On page 589, M. Reclus has the following remarks 
on the name of the city:—“ Par un singulier caprice, en donnant 
son nom méme 2 la capitale de son Empire, il employait ce 
nom sous la forme hollandaise de Piterburg. En Russie et & 
l’étranger, l’usage a fait prédominer la designation allemande 
de Petersburg (Peterbourg); mais dans le langage ordinaire, la 
ville est encore appelée simplement, Piter.” In literary Russian, 
I believe, the usual form is “ Peterburg.” It seems, then, that 
Mr. Merivale was wise in consulting the young lady of the 
modern-educational school.—I am, &c., 
18 Bradmore Road, Oxford, June 11th. A. L. Mayuew. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE “* SpectaTor.’’] 

Srr,—I beg leave to inform Mr. Herman Merivale that the 
proper title of the Russian capital is, in English, “ St. Peters- 
burg,” and in French “St. Pétersbourg,” its original Russian 
name being “Sanktpeterburg,” in one word. Russianand French 
people often say “ Pétersbourg,” to save trouble, but this is only 
colloquial.—I am, Sir, &c., A Russian. 


(To tae Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.’”’] 
Srr,—Allow me to add another query to Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale’s, Why are we so particular in prefixing “ Saint’ to the 
Russian Peter, whereas at home, where the “burg” is un- 
doubtedly named from the Saint, we always speak of “ Peter- 
borough ”?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chelmsford, June 9th. R. E. Barter. 


GARIBALDI & THE POLICY OF ASSASSINATION. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of yesterday you say, “ One of the Irish 
Members was not ashamed to identify Garibaldi’s name with 
the cause of assassination, one of those monstrous accusations 
which only bring disgrace on those who make them.” I now 
beg your permission to repeat, on my own account, most 
positively and distinctly, this accusation of the Irish Member 
against Garibaldi; and I shall be much obliged if, in order to 
show how he and I have disgraced ourselves by this accusation, 
you will do me the favour of answering the following questions :— 

1. Did Garibaldi, as Dictator at Naples, or did he not, decree 
the erection of a statue to Milano, the Neapolitan soldier who 
was executed for an attempt to assassinate his Sovereign, the 
late King Ferdinand II. ? 

2. Did Garibaldi, or did he not, publicly express his approval 
and admiration of the blowing-up of the Serristori Barracks in 
Rome by Monti and Tognetti, an act by which a large number 
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of Pontifical Zouaves were wilfully murdered, and which was 
designed to destroy the whole regiment ?P 
3. Did Garibaldi, or did he not, publicly express his admira- 
tion and approval of Hartmann’s attempt to assassinate the late 
Emperor of Russia P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W., June 10th. 


[Lord Ashburnham asks us a number of questions without 
giving us the dates of the alleged events mentioned, and the 
words attributed to Garibaldi. Without these data it is impos- 
sible to test the accuracy of the imputations made. That 
Garibaldi committed himself to the policy of assassination was 
what we understood the allegation of the Irish Member to be.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


ASHBURNHAM. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 
In this notice we propose to speak chiefly of those works which 
are otherwise likely to escape observation, either from their 
lack of size, their inconspicuous position, or the comparative 
unattractiveness of their subjects. In an exhibition like the 
present, which is notable chiefly for the absence of remarkable 
works, the inconspicuous pictures are frequently the best; and 
we have been surprised, on going carefully round the rooms, to 
find how much good work in the department of landscape is to 
be found in the higher places of each gallery, where it can 
scarcely be seen, and is almost certain to pass unnoticed.’ The 
attempt to mention all the works which deserve attention being 
perfectly hopeless, we shall ease our own minds, and gratify the 
patience of our readers, by giving up the endeavour to do more 
than say a few words almost at random on the painting and the 
subject of those pictures which arrest our attention. 

There is a work in the first gallery called “The Last Look,” 
by Mr. Maynard Brown, which has excited a good deal of com- 
ment since May Ist. It represents a scene in a manufacturing 
town, in which a mother and her children are taking a last look 
at some unknown object, probably intended to be the dead body 
of their father, since there is a large coffin on a chair by the 
side of the bed. The picture is dully painted in the manner of 
the Munich school, very carefully and well composed, and very 
restrained in its general effect; there is almost absolutely no 
colour in the work, and the chiaroscuro is of the simplest kind; 
such attraction as the composition possesses is entirely due to 
the truth of expression of the faces of the mother and her 
children; and it is remarkable that so artificial and so sickly 
a sentimentality prevails in English painting, that the mere 
fact that this picture depicts sorrow amongst the poor plainly 
and unaffectedly, has been sufficient to place it in a class 
by itself at the Royal Academy. It is, in truth, rendered im- 
pressive less by its own power and sincerity, than by the abso- 
lute triviality and sham prettiness of the works around it. From 
the technical point of view, it should be noticed that the manner 
in which the interior is intended to be lighted by no means 
explains itself; it is certainly not from the dying candle, near 
which one of the children stands; it does not seem to be light 
of dawn, noonday, or evening,—in fact, the whole of the scene, 
except the figures, is sunk in an obscurity which is relatively 
impossible. The light and shade are entirely arbitrary, and such 
as we believe could not exist under any natural conditions. 

Mr. Barnard’s picture of “The Jury, in ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’” is one of those clever but somewhat vulgar pieces of 
character-painting which this artist so frequently affords us; it 
is, in fact, a sttidy of twelve unpleasant types, conceived with 
more skill than subtlety, and executed with more force than 
beauty. It devotes great ability to the delineation of noxious 
and unpleasant things, without any adequate reason for so 
doing; it seems to take an actual delight, like Mr. Gedge, 
the landlord of the Royal Oak, in telling us what a “ poor 
lot these people are, big and little;” it lacks that “ sseva indig- 
patio” against the base, aud that aspiration after the worthy, 
which alone could render sucha painted satire tolerable. ‘‘ The 
Enchanted Lake,’ by Mr. A. Goodwin, we have before 
mentioned, but call attention to it again, as we find that its 
merits increase on further acquafntance. It is really a delight- 
ful piece of quaint fancy, and were it not that it seems to have 
been somewhat hurriedly executed, it would be entitled to rank 
with Mr. Goodwin’s finest work. It is worthy of mention that 
during the many years this artist has contributed to ‘the 
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Academy, he has, if we remember right, never once been hung: 
upon the line. All these pictures are in the first room, In the: 
second, Mr. Boughton’s “ Dutch Ferry” has all his usual charm: 
of tone and delicate colouring, but is sadly uninteresting in all, 
other respects. It is now some years since this able artist 
painted a real picture, such as his admirers have a right to. 
expect from him; he has lived on the reputation of « The 
Bearers of the Burden,” and, having proved by that picture 
that he was capable of both power and insight, he hag given us 
some reason to be dissatisfied with the lukewarm compositions. 
of Dutch peasants and the large-eyed theatrical maidens which. 
have formed his staple artistic commodities for the last four or 
five years. 

Mr. Frith’s picture of “The Private View of 1881” is one of 
those remarkable works which ate fortunately less common in 
the Academy of the present day, than they were a few years 
since. Without descending to the level of abuse, or at least 
what would seem such to those who have not seen the picture, 
it is quite impossible to state our opinion as to its merits; but 
it is little less than heart-breaking to any one who cares for 
Art, to see such a picture as this in the place of honour at the- 
great picture-show of the year. 

A passing word of mention must be given to Mr. Rooke’s 
delicate little composition of “ Autumn,” in which every 
detail, from the grapes in the foreground to the green lizard: 
which is running behind the principal figure, is elaborated with: 
an almost over-loving minuteness. The face of the girl who 
is carrying the grapes is a little lacking in expression, and not 
too well drawn; but the picture is a beautiful study of colour,. 
of the full, rich kind that one seldom sees in the Academy, 
The hues employed have somewhat of the same deep, satisfying 
lustre peculiar to ancient mosaics, and have a little, too, of 
the mosaic lack of variety,—the colours are placed against each 
other, that is, piece by piece, and, though unity of tone is pro- 
cured to a considerable extent, it is at a little loss of freshness 
and ease; like an essay by a young beginner, the picture is divided 
off into so many coloured paragraphs; and details seem to be- 
introduced more for the sake of details than any other purpose. 
Mr. Henry Wood's “ Preparation for the First Communion” 
is another of his scenes of Venetian life,on a rather larger 
scale than that which he generally attempts. The result 
has not justified the artist. The picture is, it is true, full of 
vivid expression and character, and is cleverly arranged, but the 
defects of Mr. Wood’s paintings show more prominently the 
more he increases the size of his pictures. The colour is at 
once coarse and uninteresting; sentiment and meaning are 
almost absolutely absent, and the lack of chiaroscuro, which is 
always a peculiarity in Mr. Wood’s work, is very evident here. 
For the rest, the picture will please those who regard painting 
from the point of view of an illustrated newspaper, and will 
annoy all those who think that a picture is scarcely worthy 
of the name, unless it tells us something important, shows: 
us something beautiful, or hints to us something grand. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes’s landscape of a “Spanish Mill” should be 
noted for its brilliancy and its truth of tone. And we must 
say one more word for Mr. John Reid’s “ Darby and Joan.” It 
is the most quiet, unaffected, charming little picture of home-life 
to be found in the whole exhibition. All these pictures are in 
the second room. 

In the third, the largest, gallery, look first at Mr. Watts’s 
study of “ Katie,” a little girl with a pink dress and a pink 
face, a reddish background and scarlet stockings, a nice, demure, 
innocent, good little child, utterly spoilt as a picture, in our 
opinion, by the garishness of her stockings and her very prosaic 
button-boots. Mr. Watts, of all men in the world, should not 
succumb to this shabby pre-Raphaelitism of leather and cotton. 
It does not consist with the style of his painting, nor with the 
poetry of feeling with which all his work is marked; on the 
contrary, it strikes an absolutely incongruous note. Nearly 
above this there is a rather powerful, rough landscape, by Mr. 
Thomas Hope M‘Lachlan, of “ Moonrise on a Teesdale Moor.” 

It is a dark, almost colourless picture, roughly executed, but fresh, 
true, and instinct with a certain inarticulate poetry of its own. 
Compare with this, Mr. Goodall’s tiny, highly-finished picture 
of “ Returning from the Pasture at Ghizeh.” We confess that 
this small landscape seems to us to be of far more value than 
the majority of Mr. Goodall’s more ambitious works; it is de- 
licate, beautifully drawn, and very good in colour, a delightful 
remembrance of the place under its most beautiful aspect, that 
is, of course, at sunset. Another good landscape, this time by 
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an amateur, is “In the Highlands of Surrey,” by Sir Arthur 
Clay, Bart. : 

In the fourth gallery, Mr. Dendy Sadler’s “ Recreation ” is 
one of the chief pictures, and though it touches only the humor- 
ous side of Art, one of the best. Mr. Sadler never paints any- 
thing but monks, and monks grinning,—but these monks are 
grinning very well, and each of them has a separate grin of his 
own; the picture, moreover, is original in its treatment, and is 
painted with a certain brisk incisiveness, as of a man who under- 
‘stands his work and means to do it thoroughly ; to get it over 
.as soon as possible, and then do another. Contrast with this 
Mr. Weatherbee’s “To Everything there is a Season, and a 
‘Time to Every Purpose under the Heavens;” this last is a 
picture of a young man standing in a field by the side of a 
plough, putting on his coat after his day’s work. In the distance, 
one sees a farm lad taking the cart-horses home. A picture 
somewhat in the manner of Walker, but with a more foreign 
style of colour, and perhaps a little more foreign motive; it 
deserves mention, if only for the fact that the chief figure has 
considerable power and truth, and is not, or at least does not 
cappear to be, a studio model who has never worn a pair of 
gaiters or done a day’s field-work in his life. Above this may 
be seen a good example of what careful painting and careful 
training can do to producea picture. This is “At Last,” by 
Mr. Fred. Cotman, thus succinctly and correctly described by 
that accomplished critic, Mr. Henry Blackburn,—* A soldier 
‘returning home; a woman on the bank; dog swimming to meet 
thim.” 

“Nerina,” by Mr. C. E. Perugini, is the frankest and ,the 
best imitation of one of Sir Frederick Leighton’s brown-skinned 
damsels which we have ever seen. It is so manifestly and so 
utterly an imitation that it seems scarcely necessary to say any 
more about it, but it it is perhaps worth while to point ont, as 
‘throwing some light upon the possible shortcomings of Sir 
Frederick’s work, that this imitation of his manner gives exactly 
‘the same kind of pleasure, though notin so great a degree, as 
does the original. It is in its way quite exquisitely skilful, 
and though the face and the hands are not drawn with 
that precision and grace of which the President is capable, 
the draperies, the stonework, and all the surroundings cf the 
figure could scarcely be told from those of the last-mentioned 
painter. Is the secret of the lack of power which art of this 
‘kind has to affect the majority of thoughtful people hinted at 
‘in the following sentence by Emerson ?—“ Art makes the same 
effort which a sensual prosperity makes, namely, to detach the 
beautiful from the useful, to do up the work as unavoidable, 
and hating it, pass on to enjoyment. ‘These solaces and com- 
pensations, this division of beauty from use, the laws of Nature 
do not permit. As soon as beauty is sought not from religion 
-and love, but for pleasure, it degrades the seeker.” 


If we mention Mr. Walter C. Horsley’s “ Fighting his Battles 
oer Again,” it is only to mark our opinion that so crude, 
violent, and insolent a picture, so coarsely painted and so 
vulgarly conceived, has no business upon the line at the 
Academy. Itrepresents a half-naked, Eastern potentate swing- 
ing a gigantic sabre across the nose of a chuckling negro, whilst 
the Eastern potentate’s favourite wife, with commendable in- 
difference to the result of this perfectly uncalled-for proceeding, 
is gazing abstractedly into an Eastern landscape, composed of 
three anomalous trees; the remainder of the work is filled up 
with yellow-satin cushions, very uninteresting furniture, and 
a female attendant playing the banjo, apparently for the purpose 
of exciting the ancient warrior’s warlike reminiscences. It may 
be that Mr. Horsley intends this work to be taken seriously, but 
we prefer to consider it as one of those pictorial eccentricities 
which occasionally, by some strange mischance, get shifted 
from the office in Bouverie Street to the walls of Burlington 
House. 

In the fifth gallery, Mr. McWhirter has his best picture in 
the exhibition, which represents, as usual, a silver birch, and is 
similar in shape and size to the other work of the same char- 
acter which this artist has exhibited in previous years. But the 
chief picture in this gallery is, without doubt, Mr. Logsdail’s 
composition of “The Piazza San Marco;” itrepresents theevening 
gathering in the great Venetian square, in front of Mr. Ruskin’s 
favourite cathedral. For the accuracy of one at least of the por- 
traits the present writer can vouch confidently, since it represents 
4 gondolier who punted him about Venice for more than a fort- 
night; but, indeed, most of the characters are evidently portraits 
of the habitués of the place. It is difficult to describe the hard, 











unnatural naturalness of this painting; it is like life, but like life 
with a twist in it,—very literally, “the trail of the serpent is over it 
all.” We mean that Mr. Logsdail has, as is generally the case with 
painters of his school, seen his subject in all its details, both 
personal and architectural, with eyes which have only under- 
stood, or at all events liave only been able to reproduce, the 
elements of bizarrerie, coarseness, and eccentricity which are to 
be found therein. The loveliness of the Cathedral, the finer 
details of character, the minute delicacies of colour and light 
and shade, the dignity of form and gesture, and all the hints of 
poetry and meaning which might and should have been in such 
a picture, are absent here. It is not a composition which repro- 
duces worthily one of the most beautiful squares and the most 
motley assemblage of nationalities that can be found in the 
world; it is simply a large, double-page illustration to a 
Venetian journal. 
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METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM.* 

Tue republication of these valuable papers will recall and 
increase the profound sense of loss with which the news of 
Professor Jevons’s untimely death was received a year ago by 
the English public. Lucid, calm, and usually as cautious as he 
was sagacious,—though when he discovered, or thought he dis- 
covered traces, of a popular feeling unjust to men of science, 
no one could be more impetuous, and, as we think, more rash, 
than Professor Jevons in running a tilt at that popular feeling, 
—Professor Jevons was the man of all others to whom we 
might have looked for guidance in the many difficult social and 
economical questions of the day; nor, since Mr. Bagehot’s 
death, do we know in whose hands we could have placed 
with so much confidence the review of the dangerous and diffi- 
cult questions so crudely raised by Mr. Henry George, in his 
Progress and Poverty, as in those of Professor Jevons. Of the 
papers here republished, we may say that all are able, and most 
are wise, though we cannot say that we think wisdom by any 
means the characteristic of the vehement attack on those who 
regard the rapid extension of that professional physiology which 
makes Vivisection one of its chief instruments of investigation 
a very serious moral danger, against which it is absolutely 
necessary to warn the public, and to take the strictest guarantees. 
We should say much more of the paper called “Cruelty to 
Animals, a Study in Sociology,” if its author were still living. 
As he is gone, we will only comment on one aspect of his paper so 
important that we should not feel it right to pass it by. Nothing 
can be more misleading than to use the cruelties of sport as a sort 
of buttress for the cruelties of science. If Professor Jevons was 
right in assuming that something like three million living 
creatures are wounded every year without being killed by the 
sportsmen who find their pleasure in shooting at them, and that 
other and much less painful means,—such as netting,—might 
be found for procuring the same amount of food, and keeping 
down the numbers of the animals which are now destroyed 
almost wholly by the gun, he would have been well justified in 
saying,—if he did mean to say, but of this we are not sure,— 
that this is monstrous and wholesale cruelty on the part of 
society, which deserves to be denounced. But Professor Jevons 
seems to us to have attacked society for the cruelty of its sport, 
less because he condemned its proceedings than because he 
wished to meet an attack on physiologists by a counter-man- 
ceuvre. And to suppose, as he did, that we onght to have refrained 
from even condemning the deliberate infliction of torture for 
scientific purposes, although that is the business of a new and 
rapidly-growing profession which invokes the authority of 
scientific right, until we had succeeded in putting down the un- 
intended cruelties of the sportsman, seems to us to be most 
misleading. Is it conceivable that a public sanction given 
to the principle that any amount of torture may be deliberately 
inflicted by a great profession on any creature less than human, 
for any useful human purpose, would result in a more humane 

public feeling as regards sport? Would it not at once be 
said that if we may be as cruel as we please in order to improve 
our knowledge of the laws of health, we may clearly be equally 

cruel to increase our actual stock of health,—the former pro- 
ducing only a promise of contingent good to human health, 

while the latter produces a Certain and measurable addition to 


~* Methods of ‘Social Reform, and Other Papers, By W. Stanley Jevon:, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 
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it? It should, we think, have been perfectly clear to so lucid a 
mind as that of Professor Jevons, that if you want to impress 
on human beings their grave responsibility for the humane 
treatment of their poor relations, you must begin by challenging 
a grave profession of the highest scientific claims, when it de- 
mands the right to torture at will any number of animals that 
it may be needful to torture,—so long only as pain unnecessary 
for the object in question is avoided, —for the clear pro- 
spect or even a reasonable chance of adding to the stock of use- 
ful scientific knowledge. ‘ The vivisector,” says Professor 
Jevons, “like most discoverers in pure science, must look 
for his reward in the pleasure of pursuing knowledge for its 
own sake, or for the sake of the millions of men who will in the 
future be benefited by his discoveries. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that the vivisector has clearly before his mind in 
each experiment the good of mankind generally. Men are 
usually driven to work for a great end by some instinctive ten- 
dency, some pleasure in the action itself, or some minor motive, 
just as the bee gathers a store of honey, not because he is con- 
scious of its future utility, but because it is agreeable to gather 
it. We approve the industrious actions of the bee, because 
they lead to a useful end; and it is quite sufficient defence of 
the vivisector’s character that his labours are likely to 
result in the diminution of disease and suffering.” We 
reply that it is precisely the growth of this formidable “in- 
stinctive tendency” to amass knowledge by inflicting pangs 
on our fellow-creatures, as the bee amasses honey by sucking 
it out of the flowers, which we dread, and desire to extinguish. 
If it be allowed to grow, it will not stop at creatures beneath 
the rank of man; nor is there any good reason why it should 
stop exactly at the point where an immense advance of know- 
ledge might easily be gained by going further. But even if it 
did stop at beings lower than man, this “ instinctive tendency ” 
would harden the heart, render human life altogether more cruel 
in its selfishness, and extinguish absolutely the last chance 
of putting a stop to the inhumanities of sport. Professor 
Jevons was amongst the gentlest and tenderest-hearted of his 
generation. We do not believe that he himself could have 
borne to torment even a frog, in order to have solved the most 
important physiological problem conceivable in “reflex action,” 
or in any other department of the science. We believe that he 
threw himself ixto the cause of the physiologists suffering under 
the attacks levelled against them, very much as he would have 
thrown himself into the cause of the frogs, if he had ever 
realised the frogs’ sufferings. All the more do we regret that 
this essay proceeded from his pen, and gave the great authority 
of his distinguished name to what we hold to be a bad cause. 

The striking paper on “ Cram” is the one which we should 
select as the best, and, in many respects, the most brilliant, in 
the book before us. Professor Jevons loved to expose the fallacy 
of a popular cry, and, in this case at least, he has performed the 
task most powerfully. He maintains that there is “ good cram,” 
and “bad cram.” “ Bad cram,” he says, “consists in tem- 
porarily impressing on the candidate’s mind a collection of facts, 
dates, or formule, held in a wholly undigested state, and ready 
to be disgorged in the examination-room by an act of mere 
memory.” ‘Good cram,” on the contrary, he defines as train- 
ing which is of a thorough and arduous character, directing 
the candidates’ studies into the most important lines of a given 
subject of examination, “ so that the faculties of the pupil are 
stimulated and encouraged tothe utmost in those lines.” Pro- 
fessor Jevons maintains, and maintains, we think, with the 
utmost truth, that for nine men out of ten, this is precisely the 
most useful and telling education in the world. In reply to a 
very effective speech of Sir Richard, then Mr. Cross,—at that 
time Home Secretary,—against cram, Professor Jevons says :— 

“ Both in this and his other remarks, Mr. Cross commits himself 
to the popular but wholly erroneous notion that what boys learn at 
school and college should be useful knowledge indelibly impressed 
upon the mind, so as to stay there all their lives, and be ready at 
their fingers’ ends. The real point of the objections to examination 
commonly is, that the candidate learns things for the examination 
only, which, when it is safely passed, he forgets again as speedily as 
possible. Mr. Cross would teach so deliberately and thoroughly that 
the very facts taught could not be forgotten, but must ever after 
crop up in the mind, whatever we are doing. I hold that remarks 
such as these proceed from a wholly false view of the nature and 
purposes of education. It is implied that the mind in early life is to 
be stored with the identical facts and bits of knowledge which are 
to be used in after-life. It is, in fact, Mr. Cross and those who think 
with him who advocate a kind of*‘cram,’ enduring, it is true, but 
still‘ bad cram.’ The true view of education, on the contrary, is to 
regard it as a course of training. The youth in a gymnasium prac- 
tises upon a horizontal bar, in order to develope his muscular powers 
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all through life. School is a place where the seemed fingesoatal bars 
exercised, trained, expanded, developed, and strengthened 7 4 
‘crammed’ or loaded with ‘useful knowledge.’ The whole My 
youth’s subsequent career is one long course of technical ‘ crammin ; 
in which any quantity of useful facts are supplied to him we 
volens. The merchant gets his technical knowledge at the dnite 
desk, the barrister in the conveyancer’s offices or the law courts the 
enginecr in the workshop and the field. It is the very purpose of 
liberal education, as it is correctly called, to develope and train the 
plastic fibres of the youthful brain, so as to prevent them takine too 
early a definite ‘set,’ which will afterwards narrow and restrict the 
range of acquisition and judgment. I will even go so far as to say that 
it is hardly desirable for the actual things taught at school to stay in. 
the mind for life. The source of error is the failure to distinguish: 
between the form and the matter of knowledge, between the facts 
themselves and the manner in which the mental powers deal With 
facts. It is wonderful that Mr. Cross and those who moralise in hig 
strain do not perceive that the actual facts which a man deals with 
in life are irifinite in number, and cannot be remembered in a finite 
brain. The psychologists, too, seem to me to be at fault in this 
matter, for they have not sufficiently drawn attention to the varying 
degrees of duration required in a well-organised memory. We com- 
monly use the word ‘memory’ so as to cover the faculties of Reten. 
tion, Reproduction, and Representation, as described by Hamilton 
and very little consideration will show that in different cases we need 
the powers of retention, of suggestion, and: of imagination in very: 
different degrees. In some cases, we require to remember a thing 
only a few moments, or a few minutes; in other cases, a few hours 
or days; in yet other cases, a few weeks or months: it is an infini- 
tesimally small part of all our mental impressions which can be 
profitably remembered for years. Memory may be too retentive, and 
facility for forgetting and of driving out one train of ideas by a new 
train is almost as essential to a well-trained intellect as facility of 
retention. Take the case of a barrister in full practice, who deals: 
with several cases ina day. His business is to acquire as rapidly as 
possible the facts of the case immediately before him. With the 
powers of representation of a well-trained mind, he holds these facts 
steadily before him, comparing them with each other, discovering their- 
relations, applying to them the principles and rules of law more deeply 
graven on his memory, or bringing them into connection with a few 
of the more prominent facts of previous cases which he happens to 
remember. For the details of laws and precedents ke trusts to his 
text-writers, the statute-book, and his law library. Even before the: 
case is finished, his mind has probably sifted out the facts and 
rejected the unimportant ones by the law of obliviscence. One case 
done with, he takes up a wholly new series of facts, and so from day 
to day, and from month to month, the matter before him is constantly 
changing. The same remarks are even more true of a busy and able: 
administrator like Mr. Cross. The points which come before him are- 
infinite in variety. The facts of each case are rapidly broaght to his 
notice by subordinates, by correspondence, by debates in the House, 
by deputations and interviews, or by newspaper reports. Applying 
well-trained powers of judgment to the matter in hand, he makes a 
rapid decision and passes to the next piece of business. It would be 
fatal to Mr. Cross if he were to allow things to sink deep into his 
mind and stay there. There would be no difficulty in showing that 
in like manner, but in varying degrees, the engineer, the physician, 
the merchant, even the tradesman or the intelligent artisan, deal every 
day with various combinations of facts which cannot all be stored up 
in the cerebral framework, and certainly need not be so. The bearing 
of these considerations upon the subject of examinations ought to be 
very evident. For what is ‘cram’ but the rapid acquisition of a 
series of facts, the vigorous getting-up of a case, in order to exhibit 
well-trained powers of comprehension, of judgment, and of retention 
before an examiner? The practised barrister ‘crams’ up his ‘ brief” 
(so called because, as some suppose, made brief for the purpose), 
and stands an examination in it before a judge and jury. The 
candidate is not so hurried; he spends months, or it may be 
two or three years, in getting up his differential calculus or his 
inorganic chemistry. It is quite likely that when the ordeat 
is passed, and the favourable verdict delivered, he will dismiss 
the equations and the salts and compounds from his mind 28 
rapidly as possible; but it does not follow that the useful 
effect of his training vanishes at the same time. IEF so, it follows 
that almost all the most able and successful meu of the present day 
threw away their pains at school and college. I suppose that no one 
ever heard of a differential equation solving a nice point of law, 
nor is it common to hear Sophocles and Tacitus quoted by a leading 
counsel. Yet it can hardly be denied that our greatest barristers and 
judges were trained in the mathematical sciences, or if not, that their 
teachers thought the classics a better training-ground. If things 
taught at school and college are to stay in the mind to serve us in 
the business of life, then almost all the higher education yet given in 
this kingdom has missed its mark.” 


It would be hardly possible, we submit, to put the case more 
powerfully, or on a surer basis of principle, than Professor 
Jevons puts it here. We have always maintained that the 
better class of “ crammers” give better instruction in the modes 
of acquiring the principles of knowledge, and in the aptest 
use of them when acquired, than any other class of teachers. 
They are not the men who inspire the highest of all intellectual 
passions, the love of knowledge and truth for its own sake; but 


they are the men who best understand the gymnastic of the 


mind, and best train young men in the exercise and use of their 
own powers. | 

The inaugural address to the Manchester Statistical Society 
in 1869, and the opening address to the Economic Section of 
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the British Association in 1570, are both of them full of valuable 
matter, and from the last we cannot help extracting, for the 
benefit of the member for Burnley, the passage in which 
Professor Jevons compares the policy of further reducing taxation 
with the policy of paying-off Debt. This is what Professor 
Jevons says,—and it is, we venture to think, almost as applicable 
to the year 1883 as it was to the year 1870 :— 

“But I venture. to raise another questicn. I doubt whether the 

remission of taxation does as much good at the present day as it 
would at a future time. There are comparatively few signs that 
the wages of the workipg-classes, even when sufficient, are saved 
and applied really to advance the condition of the recipients. All 
is expended in a higher scale of living, so that little permanent 
benefit results; and when bad trade comes again, there is as 
much distress as ever. It is only with the increase of education 
and temperance that the increase of wages will prove a solid ad- 
vantage. Thus, when the really hurtful taxes are removed, it by no 
means follows that the further remission of taxes leads to the profit- 
able expenditure of income. The money may be spent in a way far 
more profitable to the whole nation than it will be spent by those 
whose taxes are remitted. I am glad, onthis and many other accounts, 
that the propriety of reducing the National Debt is beginning to be 
very generally recognised. The question was ably raised by Mr. 
Lambert during the recent Session, and both in the House of Commons 
and in the newspaper press many strong opinions were expressed in 
favour of reduction. In fact, there was almost a general feeling that 
Mr. Lowe’s small measure of reduction was altogether inconsiderable, 
compared with our opportunities and the greatness of the task before 
us. During every interval of peace we ought to clear off the charges 
incurred during the previous war, otherwise we commit the serious 
error of charging to capital that which should be borne by 
income. If a railway company needs periodically to renew its 
works, and charges all tke cost to capital, it must eventually 
become insolvent; so if at intervals we require to maintain 
the safety and independence of this country or its posses- 
sions by war, ond do it all by borrowed money, we throw 
the whole cost of our advantage upon posterity. If, indeed, one 
great war could free us from all future danger, we might capitalise 
the cost and leave it as a perpetual mortgage upon the property of 
the country; but if tiie effect of any war wears out, and we are liable 
to be involved in new wars at intervals, then we cannot fairly or 
safely go on adding perpetually to the mortgage upon the national 
property. The wars at the commencement of this century have 
secured for us fifty years or more of nearly unbroken peace, and yet 
at the end of this period of ever-advancing wealth, the great Debt 
stands almost at the same figure as at the commencement. We 
enjoy the peace, and leave our descendants to pay its cost.” 
No doubt, the working-classes have learned something since 
1870, and do save a larger proportion of any addition to their 
wages than they did then. On the other hand, it is still true 
that the greater portion of any relief that might be granted to 
them in the shape of diminished taxation would be expended 
in a higher scale of living, and our subsequent experience 
has rendered it more certain than ever that “we are liable 
to be involved in new wars at intervals,” so that “ we cannot 
fairly or safely go on adding perpetually to the mortgage on 
the national property,” and therefore that it is simply wrong 
for us “to enjoy the peace and leave our descendants to pay 
its cost.” 

Another impressive paper is that on “ Married Women in 
Factories,” in which the evils arising from the fact that the 
mothers of children leave them in the care of others, while they 
themselves attend the factory, are very powerfully stated. We 
feel, however, the greatest doubt whether the remedy which 
Professor Jevons proposes might not result in evils greater 
than those which now exist. We fear that so long as there 
continue to be so many mothers wholly unscrupulous as to the 
duties of mothers, no law which disqualified them for working 
in factories while their children are infants would answer the 
purpose required. It is but too certain that even as it is, 
criminal means are not unfrequently found of evading the 
burden and expense of children, and we fear that the remedy 

P . . 
suggested by Professor Jevons would result in multiply- 
ing the use of these criminal means. ‘The truth is that 
moral and spiritual influences alone can remove moral 
and spiritual evils, and we should feel the greatest un- 
easiness lest any scrious attempt to bring home the re- 
sponsibilities of parental life to unworthy parents might only 
end in the way one would expect, when one adds greatly to the 
temptations to evil, without adding to the amount of moral 
force by which evil is resisted. 

There is not a paper in this volume from which even those 
who differ most from its conclusions will not derive great in- 
struction; and we may add that, serious as most of the subjects 
are, they are treated with a lucidity and force which make 
these papers anything but dry reading to those who have really 
studied the subjects treated. In Professor Jevons’s early death, 
the world has suffered a very grievous loss. 





THE LIFE OF EDWARD HENRY PALMER.* 


We cannot bestow on this Life all the praise lavished on it by 
some of our contemporaries. It is an interesting book al} 
through, in parts even a brilliant book, but it is not a good 
biography. Of all that Professor Edward Henry Palmer, 
Orientalist, author, and explorer, did, of all that he learned, 
of all that he wrote, and of most things that he appeared 
to his contemporaries to be, we have the fullest account 
in the pleasantest words; but of what he was, absolutely 
nothing at all. There are no letters in the book, except 
some half-official from Suez, very few memoranda of con- 
versations, and no indications whatever of the innex life. 
The Professor lived half his life at Cambridge and half 
among Orientals, and knew about the latter, their minds, their 
ways, and their interests more perhaps than any European; but of 
what he thought of them, whether he approved or disapproved, 
loved or hated them, we never obtain one glimpse. For those who 
trust this biography, Mr. Palmer’s endless knowledge of lan- 
guages, his sympathetic study of men, his patient and laborious 
investigation into facts, produce absolutely nothing except a 
certain childlike wonder that one man could know all that he 
evidently knew. Of the knowledge there is no doubt. Mr. Besant 
is faithful to his friend, and piles up evidence on evidence proving 
that his reputation was not artificial, that he was an exceptional 
Orientalist, that learned Asiatics held him their equal or superior, 
that Arabs of the Desert and Arabs of the city, Arabs of 
Sinai and Arabs of Algeria alike took him to be in some sort a 
compatriot. A “Turco,” or Arab soldier, in Paris, abused him 
for wearing the European dress, when he was a Moslem; the 
gipsies thought him a gipsy masquerading as a gentleman; 
Indians wondered how a mere Western could have acquired all 
their learning. But of the thoughts this knowledge, so wide 
and deep, had brought him, of the convictions it had induced, 
of the mental nature it had modified, we hear nothing what- 
ever. We see him only as in a looking-glass. It would be im 
possible to gather from this book an idea of Professor Palmer’s 
creed, of his politics, of his view of society or morals, of 
human duties and obligations, of any mental acquisition, in 
fact, by which other men might be benefited and improved. 
Even of himself we learn comparatively little. We know that 
he was small, but hardy, very brave, and with the power of 
making himself felt, with a gift for the rapid acquisition of 
tongues, with unusual power of rapid literary work, with a 
turn for dexterous manipulation such as conjurors possess, and 
with great attractiveness for all whom he liked or came into: 
intimate converse with; but his mind, the ultimate drift of his 
ideas, is never revealed to us. Was he even a thoughtful man ? 
We know that he had a childlike faculty of enjoyment, 
that he was ‘humorous as well as learned, with a humour which 
had in it a trace of farce, and that he could neither keep money 
nor arrange his pecuniary affairs; but still, of him as a whole 
man we know little. To the question, What did he do? the 
reply is complete and satisfactory; but to the question, What 
did he think about any of his multifarious subjects? there is: 
no answer. He translated the Koran and other Orienta? 
classics, he studied secret sects, he knew much of many 
creeds, but of his religious faith we could not give a notion 
beyond a guess, which is only based on an impression, that 
he was a convinced Theist, who thought most beliefs, 
possibly all beliefs, mental phenomena. He passed his life 
in the effort to comprehend Orientals, and succeeded in 
that task beyond all men,—succeeded till he could make of 
himself a Oriental; but of what he thought about Orientals. 
and the distinction between them and Westerns, we know, and 
from this book can know, nothing. Of his reljation to his fellow- 
creatures, we hear little. Mr. Besant observes en passant that 
his hero did not love them very much, but was interested in 
them with a kind of watchful wonder; but what was the cause 
of this wondering? 

The Professor was mesmerist and conjuror, and at one time 
a spiritualist, and one of those men who are quick to examine 
any pretension to occult knowledge; but whether he thought 
this branch of inquiry worth pursuing, we have no means of 
telling. Mr. Besant thinks he despised the whole subject, but 
he gives no evidence of this, he only guesses the reasons for 
his hero’s careful silence; he acknowledges that he was a mes- 
merist of the higher kind—he once, for example, sent a girl in 
a trance to a hospital a mile away, to submit to a painful 














*The Life of Edward Henry Palmer, By Walter Besant, M.A. Londor.: 
John Murray. 
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operation, a story opening up illimitable possibilities as to 
mental influence—and he quotes no final or intelligible opinion. 

Even of his character we are left in some doubt. Mr. Besant 
praises his friend on every page, quite justly by the consent of 
all who knew him, but he rarely proves his good qualities, ex- 
cept his entire disinterestedness about money, and it is not our 
fault if we gather that he was at bottom somewhat unscrupu- 
lous, especially as to accuracy of statement. He would invent 
a firman, if necessary, he would tell stories that create at least 
doubt, and he would carry mystification beyond the permissible. 
Does not Mr. Besant himself mean that he was a little unscru- 
pulous when he repeats, @ propos of some wonderful stories, that 
itis necessary to remember that Professor Palmer was a very 
«lever man? The view may be most unfair, and may even seem 
brutal, when we recollect that Professor Palmer died for his 
country, and is still unrewarded ; but we rise from the account 
of him with a feeling that he was more like Donatello, like 
Margrave, like any hero of fiction, with wonderful gifts, but 
with the soul left out, than any real person of whom we ever 
read. 

The son of a small tradesman of Cambridge, Mr. Palmer 
showed from the first the tastes which distinguished him in 
after-life. As a mere boy he acquired Romany, the gipsy 
tongue, so perfectly, that throughout life the Gipsies believed 
him to be a man of their tribe; and as a clerk in Eastcheap, 
doing the dock business of his firm, he spent his whole 
leisure and spare silver in cafés, picking up French and 
Italian in all its dialects. He had for all words a cloudless 
memory, he possessed that mimetic faculty essential to easy 
speech in a foreign tongue, and he had profound confidence in 
his own power :— 

‘“‘« Rither you want to learn a language,’ he would say, ‘or yon do 
mot. If you do not, follow the way of the English schools, and you 
will succeed. If, however, you do——’—and here he would go on to 
explain how it should first be studied without the grammar, and with 
the intention of acquiring, to begin with, the most important part of 
the actual vocabulary; how languages, being in groups, present 
vocabularies which, with certain variations, are common property ; 
how inflections, suffixes, and so forth, also resemble each other, and 
therefore come quite easily tothe man who has begun with the words, 
so that in learning simply how to read a tongue, without opening any- 
thing more than a dictionary, you acquire insensibly a vast amount of 
grammar and a great quantity of syntax. The true reason, he always 
insisted, of the really brilliant failure to teach modern languages 
which distinguishes our schools is that we only approach them by the 
aid of grammars modelled after the Latin and Greek manner, and 
that we mistake the teaching of inflection and syntax for that of lan- 
guage. Any intelligent person, Palmer maintained, can learn to read 
a language in a few weeks, and to speak it in a few months, unless it 
de his first attempt at an Oriental language.” 

When forced in 1859 by ill-health to return to Cambridge, 
where, though an orphan, he had an aunt with money, he made 
the acquaintance of Syud Abdullah, then teaching Indian 
languages, and thenceforward devoted himself to Oriental study. 
He learned Urdu till his letters were the delight of native editors 
and scholars in India; Persian, till Professor Cowell, a master 
of that tongue, declared his vocabulary “ exhaustless ;” Arabic, 
till he could render old Arabic with the original swing- 
ing rhythm, and could talk modern Arabic till the Bedaween 
half believed him a kinsman, and men like Garcin de 
‘Tassy and Stanley Lane Poole expressed utter “ wonder” at 
his ‘acquirements. The Engineers who surveyed Palestine 
trusted him in the incredibly difficult task of ascertain- 
ing and verifying the Arab names for places, and their rela- 
tion to the Hebrew names, and he explored the “ Desert of the 
Wanderings” as it has never been explored yet. He hoped, 
after his labours, to be made Professor of Arabic in Cambridge, 
but the Heads of Houses found he had only taken a third-class 
in Classics, they thought him a bit of a Bohemian, and they 
passed him over, in favour of a man quite worthy, but an out- 
sider—an affront he never forgave. Fortunately, the Dean of 
Windsor, Dean Wellesley, who then, as Queen’s Almoner, held 
the patronage, gave him the Lord Almoner’s Professorship of 
Arabic, and this, though it yielded only £40 a year, enabled 
him to keep his Fellowship after marriage. He married at 
once, and a year after the University increased his income 
by £250. He did much work besides, some of it splen- 
did work, though he was too rapid, and might have 
been prosperous, but he could not keep money; he was 
unlucky .in his wife’s health, which drove her to gentler 
climates, and he had, from the moment he was _ passed 
over, a distaste for Cambridge. After his wife’s death, 
he assigned his income to creditors, came up to London, 
and was gradually acquiring a place in journalism when he was 








asked by Lord Northbrook, on the part of the Government, ¢ 
perform a dangerous service, for which there was no other ft 
man. He was to goto the Desert of Sinai, and persuade th 
Sheikhs, who might have brought 50,000 men to the aid of 
Arabi, to sit quiet, and if necessary, to engage them to protect 
the Canal. He had no written instructions, but he knew pre- 
cisely what to do, and he rode into the Desert as the wealth: 
Sheikh Abdullah, the friend of the Beni Ismail 

‘ , » and, at 
the price of much suffering, contrived to see and convince 
the leading Sheikhs. During a ride of days through the 
Desert, he so conciliated the leading Sheiks that they agreed 
to desert Arabi, to remain qniet, to protect the Canal, and 
if it were threatened by the Nile tribes, to attack them with 
fifty thousand men. Palmer returned to Suez on August Ist, 
1882, supremely successful in his mission, to find himself ap- 
pointed interpreter-in-chief to her Majesty’s Forces in Egypt, 
and authorised to draw on the Government for any expenses, 
and furnished with £20,000. It was characteristic that he wag 
ordered to fix his salary, but could not attend to such a detail, 
After a short rest, he set out again with Captain Gill to 
buy camels, taking with him £3,000. He was misled by a 
treacherous guide, and attacked and murdered by a party of 
Arabs, either anxious for the money, or, as Mr. Besant believes, 
acting under superior orders, transmitted through the Governor 
of Nakh! from Constantinople. The whole party were taken to 
the edge of a deep ravine, and shot down. So perished a man 
of high attainments, who fascinated his friends, and who wag 
enabled in the last year of his life to perform a grand service 
for his country, which, as yet, has not been adequately acknow- 
ledged. We trust for the sake of justice that the omission 
will be recognised, and that, moreover, the best of the Pro- 
fessor’s work, including his very striking and original poetical 
efforts, will yet be given to the world in a collected form. He 
was a man of rare gifts. 


MR. CALDECOTT’S ASOP.* 


THERE are occasions when a critic’s duty becomes as simple as 
it is pleasant, and the present is a case in point. This book is 
indeed a delightful one, and this assertion can be made without 
hesitancy or limitation ; nor does this refer alone to the illus- 
trations with which Mr. Caldecott has enriched the volume. 
The paper, the printing, the binding, the reproduction of the 
drawings are all alike simple and efficient, pretty and appro- 
priate. In fact, the whole get-up of the book is exactly what it 
should be for its subject, and a special word of praise is due to 
Mr. J. D. Cooper, who has engraved the artist’s drawings with 
wonderful spirit, and apparently perfect fidelity. Says the 
translator, who is a brother of the artist, “The translations aim 
at replacing the florid style of our older English versions, and 
the stilted harshness of more modern ones, by a plainness and 
terseness more nearly like the character of the original,” and in 
this we think he has certainly succeeded. Compare, for 
instance, the two versions of the fable, ‘‘The Fox and the 
Crow,” the first from Bewick’s sop, the second from Mr. 
Caldecott’s :— 


“ A Crow, having taken a piece of cheese out of a cottage window, 
flew up into a high tree with it, in order to eat it; which a Fox 
observing, came and sat underneath, and began to compliment the 
Crow upon the subject of her beauty. ‘I protest,’ says he, ‘I never 
observed it before, but your feathers are of a more delicate white 
than any that I ever saw in my life! Ab, what a fine shape and 
graceful turn of body is there ; and I make no question but you have 
a tolerable voice! If it is but as fine as your complexion, I do not 
know a bird that can pretend to stand in competition with you.’ The 
Crow, tickled with this very civil language, nestled and wriggled about, 
and hardly knew where she was; but thinking the Fox a little dubious 
as to the particular of her voice, and having a mind to set him right 
in that matter, began to sing, and in the same instant let the cheese 
drop out of her mouth. This being what the Fox wanted, he chopped 
it up in a moment and trotted away, laughing to himself at the easy 
credulity of the Crow.” 


And this :— 


“ A Crow stole a piece of cheese, and alighted with it on a tree. 
A Fox watched her, and wishing to get hold of the cheese, stood 
underneath and began to make compliments upon her size and 
beauty ; he went so far as to say that she had the best of claims to 
be made Queen of the Birds, and doubtless it would have been done, 
if she had only a voice. The Crow, anxious to prove to him that she 
did possess a voice, began to caw vigorously, of course dropping the 
cheese. The fox pounced upon it and carried it off, remarking, 
as he went away, ‘My good friend Crow. you have every good 
quality ; now try to get some common-sense.’ ”’ ; 





* Some of Zisop’s Fables, By Randolph Caldecott. London: Macmillan 


and Co. 
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We have selected this instance, simply as the first that came to 
hand; but it we think justifies Mr. Caldecott’s claim to superior 
terseness and vigour. 

The chief point, however, of this new version of the Fubles, 
consists of the modern instances which the artist has appended 
to the text. ‘These are given without a word of explanation, and 
translate into terms of human life, the story which has been told 
by beast or bird. Thus in regard to the fable of “The Fox and 
Crow,” we have after the first design representing the actual 
fable, two illustrations showing us its modern application. The 
first of these depicts a drawing-room, in which a stout, good- 
natured mother is keeping watch over a pretty daughter, who 
sits by her side on the sofa. Eagerly bending forward to speak 
to these, is a young man, dressed in the height of fashion, who 
is evidently persuading the mother to exercise what musical 
talent she possesses. In the next drawing, we sce the elderly 
lady screaming her hardest at the piano, whilst the young man 
is kissing the daughter as hard as he can. This modern in- 
stance is simple and banal enough in the description, but the 
little brown-ink outlines in which it is shown, are full of real wit 
and originality ; and those who care to notice what a really fine, 
expressional artist Mr. Caldecott is, should look carefully at the 
drawing of the young man’s hand in the first of these two 
sketches. The left hand helps to explain the complimentary 
speech with regard to the mother’s music, and the right says as 
plainly as can be, “ Well, there is the piano quite ready, won't 
you give us one song ?” 

All, of course. are not equally good, but all are excessively 
funny, and it is no mere figure of speech to say, that as much 
genuine drollery has hardly ever been compressed into so few 
lines of illustration. Mr. Caldecott’s essential strength is the 
evidence of his sympathy, which not only embraces and under- 
stands the brute creation, but also’ has a strong hold on the 
characteristics of mankind. It is very rare in any form of 
literature or art, to find a man who is capable of seeing the 
funny side, at the same time that he perceives the qualities of 
beauty ; and it is the possession of this faculty which makes our 
artist’s work so especially delightful. The drawings in this 
book are as graceful as those of Mr. Walter Crane, and infinitely 
better drawn; whilst the fun, though it borders upon the satirical, 
rather than the purely humorous, is as true as one of Hood’s 
poems. Take as a last illustration, the fable of “The Man and 
his Two Wives,” which we shall be, perhaps, excused for 
quoting in its entirety :— 

“A man whose hair was turning gray had two wives, one young 

and the other old. The elderly woman felt ashamed at being 
married to a man vounger than herself, and made it a practice when- 
ever he was with her to pick out all his black hairs; while the 
younger, anxious to conceal the fact that she had an elderly husband, 
used similarly to pull out the gray ones. So, between them, it ended 
in the man being completely plucked, and becoming bald.” 
The first illustration to this fable shows us the unfortunate 
husband sadly contemplating the bald pate to which his 
wives have reduced him; and the modern instance depicts an 
unfortunate artist, who has fallen flat on the floor of his studio 
between a classic statue, labelled “The Ideal,” and one of a 
modern young lady in tennis costume, labelled “The Real;” 
whilst in front of him is a smudged canvas, described as “The 
Namby-pamby.” 

It is useless to multiply descriptions of these drawings, and 
we can only conclude by reiterating our statement, that this is 
emphatically a good book. 








EARLY LONDON.* 
A work which purports to contain the history of the “ greatest 
city the world has ever seen,” in two volumes of some 850 octavo 
pages in all, of which 100 are taken up with lists of names, is 
not one which could easily be (to borrow an adverb from Mr. 
Ruskin, and an epithet from Mr. Matthew Arnold), “entirely 
adequate.” But of all recent books on the subject—on the early 
part, at least—Mr. Loftie’s, perhaps, most nearly approaches to 
adequateness. The second volume, which deals with “ Greater 
London,” is, partly from the nature of the topics, rather scrappy. 
But the first volume, which deals with the City itself, is an ex- 
cellent summary of the curly history of the City, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of historical London. The 
author has evidently availed himself of all the latest researches 
which bear upon his subject, and has himself resorted to the 
fountain-head of original documents, instead of merely following 
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the streams of second-hand authorities. He consequently writes 
with freshness, vigour, and clearness. His chapters on what 
one may call the making of London are perhaps equal, in 
point of style and interest, to Mr. Green’s Making of England, 
to which writer he gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness. 
But the upshot of the latest researches in the early history of 
London before the times of Edward the Confessor, is that very 
little is really known about it. The old stock beginning of 
histories would adequately describe that of London,—* Its 
origin is shrouded in the mists of antiquity.” The topographer, 
the etymologist, and the archeologist can reconstruct London 
for us, as Professor Owen from a few fragments of bones 
reconstructs an extinct animal; but of story proper, Mr. Loftie 
has to confess that he is very much in the position of the needy 
knife-grinder, and has none to tell. But, happily, he is strong 
as a topographer and an antiquarian, and has apparently 
resorted to good sources for his etymology. The map called 
“London before the Houses,” which prefaces the first volume, 
is fully justified in the text, and brings before the reader a 
striking picture of the original “ Lake-fort,” which the geologist 
and the etymologist combine with the topographer and the 
antiquarian to assure us was the origin of London. Its early 
history was like that of Rome,—the growth of a “ fortified cattle 
pen,” and pirate den, happily situate on hills close toa navigable 
stream and natural harbour, guarded by morass and forest on 
the land side, into a busy mart of foreign merchants. 

Mr. Loftie withholds his belief fromthe old legends about Roman 
London. He refuses to recognise the bronze statue said to repre- 
sent Diana as an argument for the existence of a Roman temple 
on the site of St. Paul’s, and equally denies that any vestiges 
have been found of Romano-British churches. “In the arts of 
house decoration, the Londoners” of that time, not unlike those 
of the present, “were fairly advanced, but the rooms they 
occupied were miserably small,” and this though they were in 
scattered villas, surrounded at a late period of Roman occupa- 
tion by a wall, the date of which is not known. ‘“ All we know 
is that in 350 London had no wall, and in 369 the wall existed.’” 
From that year to the year 609, a blank of two centuries and a 
half exists in the annals of London, broken only by the statement. 
that in 457 the British fugitives from the terrible battle of Cray- 
ford took refuge within the walls. Then London, as a town, 
ceased to exist. The Britons were unable to defend its walls, 
the English despised them. When London appears again on 
the scene, it is as the seat of a Bishop and a King, who was 
appointed by the Kings of Kent to preside over the East Saxons, 
who occupied London. From that time its name reappears at 
intervals, not as the capital of an independent kingdom, but as 
a port subject to the predominant power, Kentish, Mercian, 
Northumbrian, West Saxon, or Dane, as the case may be. 

Not until the days of Alfred, in 884, did it really become of 
importance in English history, but from that time the “ area” 
enclosed in the circuit of the old Roman walls, “loosely ” as the 
population “ fitted into it,” became practically (pace the author 
who objects to the title) the “capital” of England, and its 
citizens for many a long year the arbiters of her destinies. 
Indeed, until the last half-century, the cause which had the 
City of London on its side was pretty certain to be the cause 
which conquered. 

Not that the City was never a house divided against 
itself; on the contrary, the internal history of the City is a 
story of continual strife, the leading features of which are wel} 
and fairly drawn by Mr. Loftie. The City magnates, like their 
compeers beyond the walls, though they took the side of liberty 
against the Crown, were no less anxious to keep up their own 
petty tyrannies. There was probably some sort of struggle, 
before the government of the City was transferred from heredi- 
tary and territorial aldermen, with their probably independent 
“ Sokes,” to the centralised Merchants’ Guild. Thetale of the later- 
struggle between the Merchants’ Guild and the Crafts’ Guildscan 
be told with more or less detail. It was part of a general move- 
ment, which took place at one time or another in all the cities of 
England and Europe, and is amply illustrated in the pages of 
Professor Stubbs and .in Brentano’s celebrated essay. It was 
the medieval form cf the perennial struggle between oligarchy 
and democracy, between privileged classes and the multitude, 
between the rich and the poor. It ended, as such struggles 
always end, in the victory of the many against the few, and 
the triumph of the workers with their hands, the crafts- 
men of the City Companies, over the old oligarchic families of 
merchants and shipowners and landowners. The revolution 
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did not take place without bloodshed, whether on the field of 
battle of Cheapside, or on the gibbet. _ Happily, though, 
for the city, the struggle within was contemporaneous with 
that without, and the life of Simon de Mozritfort runs parallel 
with that of Thomas FitzThomas. The final and definitive 
establishment vf the powers of Parliament coincides with the 
final victory of the City Companies, when Edward III. enrolled 
himself amongst the Livery Armourers. 

But no sooner had the revolution been consummated than 
the old quarrels broke out anew. ‘The old oligarchy became 
members of the new Companies. The Companies themselves 
became exclusive bodies, and tried to control those outside 
and to monopolise civic power as their predecessors had done. 
‘The Court of Aldermen became practically co-optative, and the 
elections to the Common Council and to the great City offices 
‘became matters of dispute between the liverymen of the Com- 
panies and the commonalty of the City, and were bandied 
about between thera, until the constitution was settled on its 
present basis, in 1475,—an important event, of which, by the 
way, Mr. Loftie takes hardly any notice. How it is that since 
that time the constitution of the Corporation has remained 
almost unchanged, he attempts no explanation. Probably it is 
because, with the end of the Wars of the Roses, England became 
a civilised country. The wealthier citizens began, with the 
accession of Henry VII., to spread into the country, and having 
attained wealth, retired from business and merged themselves in 
the country nobility and gentry, instead of forming an aristo- 
cratic class in the City itself. There was, therefore, a constant 
influx of new blood into the ranks of the Corporation office- 
bearers, and the elections being placed on a democratic basis, 
there was no sharp line of demarcation between one class of 
citizens and another. Indeed, of late years the complaint has 
been that the City magnates have been too little, and not too 
much, drawn from the “upper” classes. An oligarchy has, 
andeed, been formed, but it is one of locality and business, instead 
of blood and wealth. It is, in fact, an oligarchy, but not an 
aristocracy. Why this oligarchy of place exists Mr. Loftie does 
attempt to explain. According to him, the City was anxious to 
extend itself, but could not, because of the opposition of the 
lords of the surrounding manors, who were jealous of their 
power and privileges. But this explanation is hardly borne out 
by the facts. For he himself shows that when the City did try to 
extend its boundary to include part of what is now “ Farringdon 
Ward Without,” at the expense of the Abbot of Westminster, it 
was abletodoso; and by a decree of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1222, it was also enabled to extend itself towards Temple 
Bar. Moreover, as late as 1550 Southwark was granted to the 
City, and was at first, according to the finding of the Municipal 
Corporations Commission in 1837, an integral part of the City, 
being a separate ward, electing its own alderman, in the same 
manner as the other wards of the City. But in 1557 this right was 
abolished, and Southwark has since been ruled by the Corpora- 
tion as a Crown colony is governed by the Colonial Office. 
The true explanation would seem to be that the City was willing 
to extend its jurisdiction, but not its privileges. It was agree- 
able to taxing the suburbs as it taxes them now by the coal and 
wine duties, but it was not willing to share with them its elec- 
toral rights, its self-government, nor, above all, its trading 
immunities. ” 

On this last point, and on trade generally, Mr. Loftie 
hardly dwells enough. We hear too little of the Stcel-yard, 
of the Jewries, Old and New, of the Lombards, of the Wool 
Staple, of the Merchant Adventurers, of the growth of Lloyd's, 
of the City markets, and of the gradual dying-ont of the exclu- 
sive privileges of trading which formed so prominent a feature 
of old London life. His answer would, no doubt, be that we 
cannot have everything. But then he might well have spared 
us the concluding chapters of both volumes, which deal respec- 
tively with the City Corporation and the “ Metropolitan Area,” 
as they now are, and with many incidental passages which not 
only show a want of appreciation of the true lessons to be drawn 
from history, but also a want of knowledge of fact. When he 
tells us, for instance, that the new Law Courts are partly within 
the City boundary, and that, therefore, it is possible to transfer 
business to them from the Guildhall, he is at issue with the 
City itself and the Lord Chancellor, who had to invoke the 


aid ef an Act of Parliament, an Order in Council, and a Note. 


of the Common Council to effect the change. So, too, he is 
making a blunder when he says that the “ day census” refused 
by Parliament was carried into effect under a measure of 











the Common Council, as though under compulsory - power, 
The day census, such as it was, was taken under exact] 
the same powers as Mr. Loftie might himself have employed, 
if he had chosen to take at his own expense a census of 
the precinct of the Savoy; that is to say, that the returns 
were purely voluntary, and therefore not improbably in. 
accurate. The study of the history of London and itg 
suburbs, as told by Mr. Loftie, shows us, if it shows any- 
thing, the superior efficacy and stability of democratic govern- 
ment and institutions, and is the strongest possible argument 
for the extension to the inhabitants of London in general (he 
will not allow us to say “ metropolis”) of the advantages now 
enjoyed by a constantly diminishing population in its central 
area. “The most extraordinary thing about this vast area,” he 
says, “is the looseness of its governing system...... Asa 
matter of fact, nine-tenths of the dwellers cannot distinguish 
between the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Board of 
Works, which is a department of the Government of the 
country, and used to be known as the ‘ Woods and Forests,’ a 
title too picturesque for the present age.” ‘The wonderful in- 
accuracy of this last statement of a matter of fact on which 
any almanack would put him right, rather throws doubts 
on the general accuracy of Mr. Loftie as a historian. The 
Board of Works is not called the “ Board of Works,” but the 
“Office of Works.” The “ Woods and Forests” has not been 
found too picturesque a title for the Office of “ Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues,” which Mr. Loftie would quickly make 
acquaintance with, if he were to set to work to cut turf in the 
New Forest. It is clear that Mr. Loftie is not “up” in the 
current history of his own times, and it is a pity, therefore, 
that he should have disfigured his book by misleading state- 
ments and shallow essays on current politics, which, to say the 
least, are out of place. 





ARDEN.* 

Some one has recently stated it to be his opinion that the 
fund of possible novel-incidents is now exhausted, and 
that the world must henceforth be contented with an 
altered and less eventful style of fiction than that which 
it has hitherto enjoyed. Against this doctrine we pro- 
test energetically, believing incidents to be so essential to the 
success of the average novel as to make it better to intro- 
duce the stalest and most hackneyed, than to have none at all. 
We do not deny that there is often a good deal of sameness 
about them; yet they are almost always saved from being 
altogether monotonous by the endlessly varying individualities 
of the narrators,—for how seldom do two people give an exactly 
similar account of any occurrence that they may both have 
witnessed! But though diversity of treatment may make 
the same incident readable over and over again, and even 
impart freshness to it, yet a story where there is no inci- 
dent at all runs an alarming chance of being dull. Of 
course, this does not apply to the works of first-rate authors ; 
for instance, George Sand’s idyllic tale, La Petite Fadette, is, 
perhaps, one of the most charming ever written. Ifa writer is 
very humorous, or can draw a character remarkable enough to 
be worth reading about, or has some unusual story-telling spell 
which arrests the attention, then he may safely dispense with 
the time-honoured methods for exciting and keeping up the 
interest of readers; but otherwise, it is imprudent of him to do 
so. Just asa great genius might manage to make a beautiful 
picture out of a stagnant duck-pond, which would never look 
anything but ugly and common-place if painted by an inferior 
artist, so an exceptionally gifted writer may render highly 
interesting a story that would be intolerably dreary if related by a 
more ordinary mortal. Geniuses, however, are the exception, and 
not the rule; and when the average author rashly attempts to 
imitate them in producing a book without anything eventful in 
it, the result is very apt to be that he is prosy—one of the most 
fatal errors that a novelist can commit, since the majority of us 
are of the same mind as Lord Macaulay, when he said, “ To 
me, a book that is not amusing wants one of the highest 
recommendations.” 

The views just expressed, however, are not those of Miss 
Robinson, judging by the book now before us. It contains 
hardly anything that can be called an incident, in the sense in 
which the term is generally employed, and seems to us to suffer 
considerably from that deficiency. The heroine has a toothache, 
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goes to a strange chemist to pull the tooth out, faints in his 
shop after the operation, and then the hero arrives, just in time 
to relieve the chemist’s alarm, sit by her till she recovers, 
and drive her home. Again, she gets into difficulties when 
picking flowers in a muddy place, and he extricates her, 
by means of an old hurdle. These are about the most exciting 
scenes described, and however cleverly and prettily told, are 
evidently not of a very thrilling nature. The reader’s pulses 
peat no quicker than before, even when he finds that sal-volatile 
failed to recover the lady from her swoon; and we defy the 
most nervous of mortals to get up any anxiety on the score of 
her rescue from the mud, nasty and black as it is,—aye, and 
with even a hint thrown in of possible leeches lurking amongst 
the reed and lily-roots at the bottom! The heroine who 
undergoes these fearful perils, Arden, is a motherless girl, who 
passes the first seventeen years of her life in Rome with her 
father, amongst artists and travellers; and then, at his death, 
is suddenly uprooted and transplanted to an English farm, 
where existence is a most bucolic and humdrum. affair. She 
is “a person tenacious in affection, dense of perception, 
subject to an unimaginative, practical, but all-pervading 
dreaminess.” Unimaginative, practical dreaminess being a 
state of mind extremely difficult to realise, and therefore liable 
to remove its owner out of range of the sympathies of ordinary 
people, the heroine appears, perhaps, less delightful than she 
might do if she were more easily comprehensible; and however 
practical her dreaminess may have been, her behaviour in real 
life is not particularly distinguished by that quality, as a rule. 
For all that, she is a good, well-meaning girl, and very fairly 
interesting. Directly after her arrival at the farm, the hero 
sees and is smitten by her. He does not seem at first sight a 
very suitable mate for a well-educated, lady-like, refined young 
woman, because he is an unpolished farmer, with somewhat 
of the loutish country bumpkin about him. But on 
ferther acquaintance he proves to be such a thoroughly good 
fellow, that one has to gulp down one’s sense of what is 
naturally fitting, and feel that it is all right when he marries 
her. Her real love for her husband does not prevent her from 
moping after marriage and pining for the old Italian life, till 
she is suddenly brightened up by a visit from a young man 
with whom she had been intimate since childhood. He had not 
heard she was married, was come with a view of proposing to 
her himself, and is consequently much taken aback at the exist- 
ing state of affairs. The sight of him recalls former happy 
days in Italy, and makes her brisk-up immediately and become 
her old self again. This sudden alteration, and her innocent 
pleasure in the society of a man who is her equal in position, 
and in love with her (though she is ignorant of the latter 
fact), naturally troubles the poor rustic husband’s mind. 
Finally, there comes a catastrophe of a rather peculiar 
kind, wherein a man struck by sunstroke or apoplexy, either 
of which illnesses is generally supposed to take almost instan- 
taneous effect on the brain, manages after the stroke to walk 
sensibly up to his house, assemble the household around him, 
deliberately harangue them, and read them his will, before he 
falls dead. 


It appears to us that the book is an attempt at an idyl by an 
author whose powers are inadequate to the task. Yet, notwith- 
standing the foregoing criticisms upon it, we think that it shows 
considerable merit and promise, more especially in the part 
which gives a picture of the rustic lover wooing and winning a 
girl who is superior to him in birth, breeding, and education, 
and twenty-three years his junior. Whether he would have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming these obstacles in real life may be doubted, 
but, at all events, he does it gracefully and well in the story. 
The best of the other characters are three Americans named Rose, 
who have a distinctly marked national flavour; they are clever and 
agreeable in a way, though restless, superficial, and too practical, 
and are sufficiently amusing to make them welcome whenever 
they appear on the scene. Indeed, they have latent potentialities 
which Miss Robinson might well have developed more than she 
has done. Ellie Rose, in particular, hard, selfish, worldly, quick 
of perception, and shallow of feeling, agreeable, and ready to 
make mischief whenever it is to her interest to do so, is a young 
woman who might probably have done great things in the Becky- 
Sharp line; it seems quite a pity to see so little made of such 
talents as she possessed. Several of the other people repre- 
sented are of no importance to the story, and would therefore 
have been better omitted,—for a superfluous person in a novel 
+3 like a needless piece in a chess problem, serving merely 


to confuse and distract the attention from more important 
considerations. 





THE FAMILY OF GEORGE III.* 


Tue title of this book would lead an ordinary reader to expect 
an account of the sons and daughters of George III., but 
any one who has enjoyed the privilege of making acquaintance 
with Mr. Fitzgerald’s previous works will be prepared for some- 
thing more extensive. Accordingly, after hearing something 
about George IT. and his sons, we have considerably more than 
a hundred pages of description and anecdote relating to 
George III. and his wife. All this is sufficiently amusing, but 
Mr. Fitzgerald has nothing new to tell us. He goes to familiar 
authorities for his facts, and contributes little of his own but an 
arrangement which is not always felicitous, and a criticism which 
is not always just. We have, for instance, eight pages of con- 
tinuous quotation from Miss Burney. Now, Miss Burney’s 
account of her life at Court is not difficult of access, and most 
people would prefer to read it for themselves, notwithstanding 
what Mr. Fitzgerald calls her “ foolish affectations about the 
way she was treated, and her coquetries to the equerries and 
every one she met.” 

It is not till we reach page 155 that, the King being disposed 
of, we find the author promising that he will now “ pass on to 
a more particular account of the Royal Dukes and Prin- 
cesses.”” But this promise is not immediately fulfilled. The 
first chapter of Book ii. is devoted to the melancholy story of 
Caroline Matilda of Denmark; the second to the marriage of 
the Duke of Cumberland (the King’s brother), and the claims 
of the so-called “Princess Olive” and her daughter, Mrs. 
Ryves; and the third to the marriage of the Duke of Gloucester 
with Lady Waldegrave, and to an account of the life and death 
of Edward, Duke of York (the King’s brother), a personage of 
whom a contemporary says that “his private conversation was 
as weak and low as his person was contemptible.” He died in 
1767, being “ not thirty years of age,” as Mr. Fitzgerald vaguely 
puts it (his eldest brother the King was but just thirty in that 
year). Vagueness and confusion, indeed, we encounter con- 
tinually in these pages. <A ludicrous instance occurs in the 
account of this Prince. We read on p, 213:— 

“The Prince of Monaco showed the greatest feeling, putting all 

his Court, officers, servants, even the bells, in mourning, and having 
cannon fired every half-hour till the Duke’s remains were put on 
board. A magnificent present of horses was sent to him from the 
Court of England in gratitude. It was curious that, like Goldsmith 
and many more, he carried his devotion to ‘ James’s Powders’ to the 
extent of imperilling his life.” 
This ought to mean that the Prince of Monaco was one of the 
devotees to the famous powders. But even Mr. Fitzgerald could 
not be so irrelevant as to tell us this @ propos of his “ Royal 
Dukes and Princesses,” and we are obliged to do violence to the 
text by referring the statement to Prince Edward. 

At last, on p. 217, we get to Book iii., and “The Princesses.” 
The author, aware, perhaps, of his characteristic failing, 
plunges at once in medias ves. He does not even give us a list 
of these august ladies in the order of their age, but begins with 
the illness and death of the Princess Amelia. Her alleged mar- 
riage with General Fitzroy isdismissed in three orfour lines. Then 
we are introduced to the Princess Royal, afterwards Queen of 
Wiirtemberg. Of course, the opportunity of telling the story of 
the mysterious disappearance of her husband’s first wife is not 
to be neglected, and we have several pages devoted to it. Of the 
Princesses themselves, we really hear very little. Wedo not 
even get an idea of their personal appearance. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
utterances on this subject are, to say the least, obscure. On 
p- 303, we read “that six such young and unattractive women 
(with the exception of the Princess Royal) had been studiously 
kept till they had grown elderly without any attempt at 
arranging marriages for them, was extraordinary;” and on 
p. 312, “the last survivor of these Princesses, who impressed 
their contemporaries as ‘fine, handsome young women,’ was 
this Princess [Augusta], who died unmarried, September 22nd, 
1840.” That they were young, at one time at least, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald seems tolerably certain, but about the beauty he is 
evidently much in doubt. 

Book iv. brings another digression. The “ English reader” 
would find, we are told, some account of the House of Bruns- 
wick “ specially interesting,” and he must not be disappointed. 
Accordingly, we get, among other things, the unedifying story 
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of Duke Charles, the eccentric benefactor of Geneva; and a 
quantity of details, which might very well have been spared, 
about the peculiarities of Caroline, Princess of Wales. Book 
v., “The Princess Charlotte,” may be allowed to be relevant, 
though it contains little with which most readers will not be 
perfectly familiar. Still, Mr. Fitzgerald has taken pains to 
collect some interesting details about the Princess’s life, especi- 
ally about her early days. We are particularly obliged to him 
for a curious document which he has quoted on pp. 31-5 of Vol. 
If. The death of the Princess left the succession to the English 
Crown in a very strange situation. The Royal Marriage 
Act had effectually hindered the birth of legitimate heirs 
to the Throne. The Prince Regent and the Duke of York, 
the first and second in succession, were childless. Then came 
five unmarried brothers, the youngest of whom was forty- 
three; then, again, five Princesses, the eldest of whom was 
widowed and childless, the rest unmarried, the youngest being 
forty years of age. The Duke of Gloucester, great-grandson of 
George II., was childless; and his sister, the Princess Sophia, 
unmarried. After these came Prince Charles of Brunswick, 
who might have reigned over the country in which he after- 
wards contrived to acquire a peculiarly sinister reputation. 
It is interesting to find in the succession another distin- 
guished personage who has since achieved notoriety, if 
not fame. “Jerome Napoleon, aged three,” son of Frederica 
Catherine of Wiirtemberg and Jerome Buonaparte,” is no 
other than the “Pretender” who has lately been fluttering 
the Republican dovecotes across the Channel. Englishmen, 
with the memories of the Napoleonic wars fresh upon 
them, could not have been pleased to think that the 
crown might possibly come to so near a relative of the 
“Corsican monster,’ the “indigenous devil,” as one of the 
Princesses calls him, by way of ingenious contrast with the 
“fallen archangel” Satan. This “stemma Georgiorum,” far 
more intricate than the “ stemma Cesarum” which encounters 
the students of the history of the Roman Empire, is the most 
interesting thing in the book. There is a quite surprising list 
of persons, some of them anything but desirable, who stood in 
the line of succession. 

In Books vi.-x., we have Mr. Fitzgerald’s account of the 
* Royal Dukes,” among whom he includes their cousin, the 
second Duke of Gloucester. This account is fairly just, and, 
being just, is naturally not a narrative which can be read with 
pleasure. That the Duke of York did something for the com- 
fort of the private soldier may be allowed, though his re- 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief after the frightful Clarke 
scandal, and the erection of a column in his honour, show a 
state of public feeling which it is now difficult to understand. 
We can only conclude that our grandfathers had a way of look- 
ing at these things which was very different from ours. The 
Duke of York, after all, was better than his elder brother, to 
whom, as many a visitor to the sea-side has read with astonish- 
ment, the town of Ramsgate erected a costly obelisk, in recogni- 
tion of his “ gracious condescension ” in selecting that port as 
his point of departure for Hanover, and of whom some local 
scholar wrote, in elegant Latinity, “Sui unice colunt, venerantur 
externi.” 

The most interesting of these memoirs is naturally that of the 
Queen’s father, the Duke of Kent, an unlucky prince, who was 
always in difficulties, not always of his own making. He was 
as extravagant as the rest of his family, but it must be put down 
to sheer bad-luck that he lost three or four outfits in succession 
by shipwreck or capture. The last of his misfortunes was the 
choice of the doctors who attended him in his last illness. 
“Though his Royal Highness lost one hundred and twenty 
ounces of blood from the arms and by cupping, he died on the 
morning of the 23rd.” He had been taken ill but two days 
before. 

If Mr. Fitzgerald had contented himself with about a fourth 
of the space which he has occupied (and we make as large an 
allowance as possible in consideration of habits which it would 
be difficult to overcome), we could have bestowed on him more 
praise than we have found it possible to give to these two 
bulky volumes. 
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The Histcry of England. By Dr. Lingard. (Nimmo and Bain.)— 


We are glad to see that the demand for Dr. Lingard’s England still 
continues. 


The work of the learned Catholic requires on points to be 












supplemented by the results of recent research, but in the main it: 
accuracy and impartiality are incontestable, while it is, amon i 
histories, perhaps the most equally pleasing to read. Few hintens : 
give the reader the same impression of exhaustive study, while <0 
separateness of the stand-point, that of a temperate Danes Catholic 
who desires to see the truth, secures a certain flavour of originalit . 
There are points, perhaps, on which the Doctor was prejudiced ; “ah 
even on these, his narrative is of great value to those who can mh ® 
nise that history is rarely simple, and always admits of a iette , 
other than the popular and accepted one. This new edition ig in Po 
volumes, is excellently printed, and illustrated with ten portraits of 
the greatest personages in our history, including Cardinal Pole, The 
single defect of the edition is that of all modern books of weight—a 
want of half an inch more margin on the inner side, so that the 
volumes should lie a little more open. Publishers, however, are upon 
this point all alike,—immovable. 


Lusus Intercisi. By Henry John Hodgson, M.A. (Bell and Son.) 
—A volume of Greek and Latin verse from the pen of so accomplished 
a scholar as Mr. Hodgson is sure to find, at least, some appreciative. 
readers. One distinctive feature of this collection is the origina} 
verse, a kind of composition too much neglected by scholars of the 
present day. Translations can never reach the first rank in style, 
and, useful as they are, should not be suffered to have the monopoly 
which, in direct contrast to the practice of the last century, they now 
enjoy, in many, at least, of our homes of classical scholarship. Here 
is a happy epigram on the mitrailleuse (1871) :— 


“‘Tormentone novo patriam tutabere, Caosar, 
Fulmineo centum quod vomit ore globos ? 
At virtute opus est, opus est et milite fido ; 
Non hace clausisset machina Thermopylas.”’ 


As a specimen of translation, we give the epitaph on Sir John 


Franklin :— 
“Non hic, Nauta, jacez, praeclare ; tua ossa nivalis 
Arctos habet rigido contumulata gelu ; 
Tuque magis faustis, anima a fortissima, velis 
Non iam terrestrem pergis adire polum.” 


Our readers may compare this with the versions collected by Mr. 
Wright, and will probably think it better than most, but surpassed 
by some, as, for instance, by the following (one of the five versions 
contributed by Dr. Butler, of Harrow) :— 


** Non hic, 
Ause polum titulis addere, nauta, tuis. 
Carpe serenus iter ; nunc te polus attrahit alter ; 
Et freta terrenae non adeunda rati.” 


Old Court Customs and Modern Court Rule. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Armytage. (Bentley and Son.)—A readable magazine article might- 
have been made out of the materials which Mrs. Armytage has been 
at the pains to collect for this volume, if only she had arranged them 
a little better. As it is, there is not a little confusion. Under the 
head of “Royal Balls and other Entertainments,’ for instance, we 
learn that in the last century, ‘‘ Duchesses, Marchionesses, Countesses 
were entitled to a message from the Queen on the birth of an infant, 
or upon the death of their husbands, or any relative for whom they 
put on black gloves.” Generally, we find much that everybody knows, 
or, at least, might know, and much that nobody need care to know. 
On the whole, the impression is left that Royalty is much less in 
sympathy socially with its subjects than it was. But this refers to 
the upper class only. With the people generally it is more in sym- 
pathy, being brought into it by the share taken in various movements, 
philanthropic or other. Two hundred years ago the King dined and 
played cards in public, but then there were no openings of museums: 
and exhibitions, no hospital festivals, and the like. These bring, if 
not the Queen herself, yet the Royal Family into constant communi- 
cation with the people. 


Guide to the Lake District. By Herman Prior. (Gansett, Win- 
dermere ; Simpkin and Marshall.)—This is a very handy little volume, 
containing all that is to be found in the large editions of Mr. Prior’s 
book, but of such a size as to be most conveniently carried in the 
pocket. The type is clear, and the binding has a durable look. Two 
maps accompany it, one giving the usual information, the other geo- 
logical. Both will be useful, though, of course, not sufficient for the 
pedestrian. The general merits of Mr. Prior’s Guide are well known ; 
it only remains to notice the great convenience of its present form. 
These three hundred and fifty pages, in leather binding, with two 
maps in pockets, weigh exactly five ounces. 


Moloch. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 8 vols. (Chapman and Hall.} 
—Most readers will be a little surprised by the scenes in which they 
first make acquaintance with Mrs. Campbell Praed’sheroine. If this 
young lady had dropped from the moon, she could not have been 
more careless of the manners and customs of society. But this 
surprise will change to a very different feeling, when they come to 
realise the plot of the story. Briefly put, it is this. A man falls in 
love with and engages himself to the daughter of a woman whom he 
has taken away from her husband, with whom he has lived for several 
years, and who has borne him children. Now, this isa yery frightful 
story. We can imagine it told, with the utmost gravity and dignity, 
without a single superfluous word, as an impressive warning against 


magne, iaces: Boreas habet ossa nivalis, 
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profligacy. But it becomes a grave offence against taste, and 
we may say against morality, though nothing could be further, 
qe are sure, from the author’s thoughts, when it is mixed up, 
as it is here, with the ordinary frivolities of fiction. And for 
whom, let us ask Mrs. Campbell Praed, as we have asked others 
on like occasions, for whom does she write? Does she know who 
they are that actually read novels? Does she suppose that they are 
‘men of pleasure, or rather young women whom it can serve no 
purpose to shock, and, we do not hesitate to say, to harm, with such 
stories asthese? This is really, for a book that we quite believe to 
have been well meant, the very worst offender that has come under 
our notice during an experience of many years. Is there no way to 
teach authors and publishers their plain duty to society in this matter ? 
Surely, the great libraries, which minister to, if they do not create 
this enormous demand for fiction, might exercise a censorship which 
would put a stop to the production of such books as Moloch. 


Azahar. By E. C. Hope-Edwards. (Bentley and Son.)—Miss 
Hope-Edwards gives us here extracts from a journal which she kept 
in Spain, during the winter of 1881-82. She entered Spain by way 
of Barcelona, and spent the greater part of her time at Valencia. 
Valencia is a place where Spain can be seen with even less veneer 
of foreign manners than is to be found elsewhere. The place, there- 
fore, was rightly chosen, and sufficient time was given to it for some 
real acquaintance with its people to be made. We do not remember 
to have seen anything about Spain more vivid, and without any 
effort at fine-writing, than the eight chapters (iv.-xi.) which make 
up the account of places, men, and manners in Valencia. Among 
other notable possessions, Valencia has a University, which is so far 
abreast of the times as to admit women students (who do not, however, 
to any great extent, avail themselves of the privilege), and a library 
of fifty thousand volumes. A propos of books, Miss Hope-Edwards 
gives us some interesting details about Spanish literature, its 
present condition and its prospects. These seem feeble enough, and 
the Spaniards themselves are anything but sanguine. It is certainly 
a fact that Fernan Caballero, the best known of Spanish littérateurs 
—and she is not more than second-rate—is half German by ex- 
traction. One of the Valencian chapters gives an account of a visit 
to the monastery of Montserrat, which is interesting not so much 
from what the writer saw of the monastery, as from her record of 
the very characteristic experiences of travel. From Valencia, Miss 
Edwards went to Cordova, thence to Malaga, where she heard a 
preacher improve upon St. James by saying, “It is not enough to 
delieve,—the devils believe, Protestants believe ;” and from Malaga, 
again, to Seville, to which she devotes four chapters, and Granada. 
Her stay at Seville included Holy Week, still observed in that city 
with a fuller ceremonial than is preserved elsewhere. Her description 
of this is very full and interesting, and written, too, in excellent 
taste. It is a constant source of pleasure to the reader throughout 
the volume to find the author so truly sympathetic. At Granada, the 
most interesting object, after the Alhambra, was the gypsy Mariano. 
Spanish gypsies, however, seem to be less characteristic than their 
English brethren. Madrid and Toledo were visited after Seville. The 
book is eminently readable, and not a little instructive. 


Her Sailor Love. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —We must own that these three volumes of lovers’ affairs, 
even treated with the skill which Mrs. Macquoid’s pen can command, 
seemed to us a little wearying. It can hardly be said that there is 
any plot. No one supposes for a moment that the young sailor whom 
Elsie loves has really been drowned, or that Mrs. Limber, the evil 
genius of the story, will be allowed to do any real mischief, in the 
end. The most inexperienced of novel-readers sees almost from the 
beginning how things are going to turn out, and will not allow him- 
self to be misled by the very simple devices which Mrs. Macquoid 
employs. But though he is not thrilled, or startled, or excited, he 
will, granted a fairly good appetite for this particular kind of literary 
food, be satisfied. The dialogue is easy and sometimes brisk, there 
are touches of nature in the characters, and pleasing bits of descrip- 
tion of scenery. Still, this is not the kind of work by which the 
author of Patty made her reputation. 


Our Eastern Sisters and their Missionary Helpers. By Harriett 
Warner Ellis. (Religious Tract Society.)—There is much that will 
interest the reader inthis volume. It isa record of work that has been 
done among women in India and the Further East, in Persia, Egypt, 
and Syria, during the last fifty years. There is in the world much 
silly and some spiteful talk against Missionaries; no better refutation 
could be found than is offered in this unpretending little book. Let 
“any one read, for instance, if he wants to know more, what has been 
done by them among the Khonds, where hundreds of girls doomed to 
death by a hideous practice of infanticide have been rescued.- The 
question of belief may be set aside ; about the gain to humanity there 
is no question. Nothing in the volume is more interesting than the 
account of the “Female Medical Missions,” which are doing a daily 
increasing work in India. 


The Conservation of Solar Energy. By C. William Siemens, 











F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Siemens publishes here, together 
with the original paper, read to the Royal Society last year, the 
correspondence which that paper, with the remarkable theory which it 
stated, called forth, in Nature and the Comptes Rendus. The subject was 
well threshed-out, and no one will doubt the benefit of having all the 
argument preserved in this convenient form. 


Contradictions. By Frances M. Peard. 2 vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—Miss Peard does not trouble herself to provide much incident 
for the entertainment of her readers. Of course, there are mis- 
understandings, and there is a rescue, an heroic affair upon a railway 
bridge. It must be owned that, with this element wanting, six 
hundred and fifty pages of talking and love-making grow a little 
wearisome. Yet there is merit in the story, if story it is to be called. 
The two sisters, Dorothy and Gina, are an attractive pair of fresh, 
right-thinking, vigorous English girls; and Olivia, with her more 
conventional and worldly aims, which do not, however, wholly occupy 
her heart, forms an effective contrast. Life in Venice, too, is de- 
scribed with some skill, and there are descriptions of scenery and 
of the effects of light and colour in the canals and lagoons which 
are well and forcibly written. Miss Peard once ventures into a 
domain which is evidently strange to her. Before she mentions 
cricket again, she should get coached by some schoolboy of her 
acquaintance (it is the only thing a schoolboy is pretty sure to know). 
He would not allow her to talk of a man being “caught at slip from 
askyer.” A skyer at slip is not, perhaps, an absolute impossibility, 
but it is not far off, 


Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—The gist of this book is to be found in the few words which 
are appended by the editor to the last of the letters. The writer of 
them went out at eighteen, and “he has been able, within two years, 
to establish himself in a farm of about seven hundred acres, his own 
property, and a fair proportion of it already under cultivation; he 
has his house, two teams of horses, cows, pigs, &c., eight stacks of 
corn, and fifty tons of hay, besides his ploughs, reaping and binding 
machine.” What these two years were, what difficulties intervened 
and were overcome, and how, generally, the result was obtained, may 
be learnt from the letters themselves. But one thing may be men- 
tioned, by way of encouragement, for, of course, all is not plain- 
sailing, that the writer’s friends at home, as they read his letters, 
were most struck with the kindness which he received from all whom 
he met. 


The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh. By David Ross. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) —This volume may be briefly described as a gazetteer 
of the Punjaub and Sindh. Information, both historical and geo- 
graphical, is abundantly supplied; and with regard to the Punjaub, 
at least, connected as it has been with European history for more 
than two thousand years, the historical associations are considerable 
and important. A glossary and an index complete a volume which 
should be in the hands of all who have connections or interest in 
these provinces of British India. 

Sophocles: the Seven Plays, in English Verse. By Lewis Camp- 
bell, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Professor Campbell has 
done so much good work for Sophocles, that any contribution of his 
to the understanding and appreciation of the poet must be received 
with respect. We have now from his pen a complete translation of 
the seven plays. (A part, our readers will remember, was published 
some time since.) The impression left by the whole is rather of the 
carefulness and industry and sound scholarship which Professor 
Campbell’s labours on the text have led us to expect from him, than 
of any great aptitude for the special work of a translator,—a trans- 
lator in the sense of one who gives the force and beauty of his 
original in a way at least approximately adequate. The blank verse 
is correct aud smooth, the lyric parts sometimes happy, and mostly 
possessing a fairly good rhythm; but we miss strength in the first, and 
beauty in the second. Here is a specimen, from the curse which 
(Edipus pronounces on his son Polynices, at Colonos :— 


* Begone, rejected and renounced by me, 
And take with thee, thou vilest of the vile, 
This imprecation :—Vain be thine attempt, 
In levying war against thy father’s race ; 
Frustrate be thy return to Argos’ yale: 
Die foully by a fratricidal hand, 
And foully slay him who hath banished thee ! 
T call, moreover, from his dread abysm, 
‘The power that waits upon a father’s curse 
To bear thee off to his confine: I invoke 
The spirits who haunt this ground, and the fierce gol 
Who hath filled you both with this unnatural hate.’ 


“ Rejected and renounced” is but an indifferent equivalent for 
amontvotés te Kimdtwp. ‘My father’s race” does not give the idea 
contained in yijs éupvAiov. And we should certainly prefer to take, 
with Linwood, zatpgov “EpeBos, ‘of the Tartarean darkness, where 
dwelt the father of Cidipus,” than to follow Professor Campbell’s 
The allusion to the murdered Laius introduces a new 
element of horror. The pronunciation of “confine” cannot be 
altered by printing an accent over tho second syllable. Indeed, 
the word, however it may be pronounced, does not make the line a 


interpretation. 
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good one. Philoctetes’ farewell to his island is more happily 
executed :— 


« “Come, let me bless the region, ere I go. 

Poor home, sad comrade of my watch, farewell! 

Ye nymphs of meadows where soft waters flow ; 

Thou ocean headland, pealing thy deep knell, 

Where oft within my cavern, as I lay, 

My hair was moist with dashing south-w'nd’s spray, 

And ofttimes came from Hermes’ foreland high 

Sad replication of my storm-vext cry ; 

Ye fountains, and theu, Lycian water sweet, 

I never thought to leave you, yet my feet 

Are turning from your paths,—we part for aye. 

Farewell! and send me kindly on my way, 

O Lemnian earth! enclosed by circling seas, 

To sail where mighty Fate my course decrees, 

And friendly voices points me, and the will 

Of that heroic power who doth this act fulfil.’”’ 
We can speak with unmixed praise of the prefatory note which in- 
troduces the translation. Besides much that is truly and forcibly 
said about the special characteristics of the Sophoclean drama, it 
administers a strong rebuke to the quasi-Hellenism which some 
admirers of the Classics would seek to impose upon us. “ On turning,” 
says Professor Campbell, “from the forms of Greek art to the sub- 
stance of Greek literature, we find that Beauty, although everywhere 
an important element, is by no means the sole or even the chief at- 
tribute of the greatest writings, nor is the Hellenic consciousness 
confined within the life of Nature, unless this term is allowed to com- 


prehend man without his thoughts and aspirations.”’ 


Retrospections, Social and Archeological. By Charles Roach Smith. 
(Bell and Son.)—We are not inclined, nor, indeed, do we feel com- 
petent to criticise, this book. Mr. Roach Smith gives us pleasant 
recollections of persons—pleasant, that is, for the most part, for 
sometimes people have made light of or hindered his archwological 
researches, and he cannot forgive them—and recollections, even more 
pleasant, of places. ‘‘ Ingoldsby ”’ Barham, Thomas Wright, Thomas 
Waghorn, and J. R. Planché are among the friends whom he com- 
memorates. The proceedings of Congresses are described, not with- 
out an occasional touch of humour. But the chief attraction of the 
volume will certainly be found in the accounts of Mr. Smith’s explora- 
tions. The “ Visits to the Roman Wall,” begun nearly forty years 
ago, may be quoted especially as interesting. We were more ashamed 
than surprised to Fead, in the account of Binchester (the Roman 
Vinovia),—“ Dr. Hooppell finds that the Church of Escombe was 
built out of the ruins of Vinovia; and Dr. Bince tells us that when 
the estate passed into the hands of the Bishop of Durham (Van 
Mildert), the mansion was pulled down, and the altars and other 
antiquities which had been collected were utilised in forming the 
‘stoppings’ of a coalpit. An altar to Fortune, by a prefect of 
cavalry, was rescued at the pit’s mouth by Dr. Raine.” The 
Christians of earlier days destroyed images and altars from genuine 
feelings of fear and hatred; the Vandals whom Mr. Roach Smith 
describes had no more exalted motive than the greed of gain. 

Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen Mathers (Mrs. Henry Reeve). 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Miss Mathers’ story opens in a gold-diggers’ 
camp, called by the probable name of ‘“ Misogamy,”’ and situated in 
Australia, though possessing a certain resemblance to such places as 
we are accustomed to find described in American fiction. The 
dialect is curiously like the talk of American camps. The 
situation, a little child’ humanising a very rough company, is 
one that has been employed beforo, and Miss Mathers does 
not make it her own by any peculiar force in putting it. Her 
picture wants clearness, and is not always in good taste. When 
she is most serious, she is capable of writing such slang as 
“these men were likely to come a cropper over their best instincts.’ 
In Book ii. the scene is changed and the time advanced by some 
fifteen years. We find the heroine grown to a maiden of sur- 
passing beauty, with a very decided inclination to flirt, and are 
introduced to a young savage, who may be described as the 
Uncas of Australasia,—we say Australasia, because the savage 
in question seems to be a Maori, while the action takes place in 
Australia. It is to Bathurst, certainly, that the heroine and her 
English lover take their romantic journey, and by Bathurst we sup- 
pose to be meant the place of that name in New South Wales. We 
have called the journey romantic; it is something more. It is, in 
fact, a very strained situation. The pair take their “solitary way,” 
like another Adam and Eve, only unmarried ; and we are perpetually 
reminded what a perilous way it is, what a struggle there is between 
passion and duty. However, Bathurst is safely reached. The English- 
man goes home, and Wantha (that is the Maori maiden’s name) 
turns back to the bush, where she finds her father, John Trefusis, 
alias ‘‘ Cucumber Bill,’ and now Earl of Thor. By his dying com- 
mand, she comes to England, where she is received by a cousin, the 
Rev. Amos Trefusis. Mr. Trefusis’ resources are scanty, and 
Wantha makes herself useful by killing game for the family larder, 
not taking any heed of close-time, of which, however, the clergyman, 
if he was at all like other country parsons, must surely have heard. 
(Yet he thanks a neighbouring proprietor, under the impression that 
the game had been sent asa present.) But it is needless to pursue 
the story any further. It is brimful of improbabilities, nor is there 





i 
any trace of the art which sometimes can make the reader accept 


even improbabilities without question. The book has merits, as all that 
so clever a writer as Miss Mathers writes must needs have. There ig 
some brisk action, and graphic description ; but, as a whole, it seems 
to us anything but a success. 


Adoniram Judson: his Life and Labours. By his Son, Edward 
Judson. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The filial piety of Mr. Edward 
Judson has given us here a more complete account than we have 
hitherto possessed of a laborious and noble life. Dr. Judson hag 
been placed by common consent—for we have heard High Churchmen 
loud in his praises, Baptist though he was—in the front rank of great 
Missionaries. Tried by the test of visible success, his work was great, 
Nowhere in India, except, perhaps, in some districts of Southern 
India where Christian influence has been long at work, have Mis. 
sions done more than they have in Burmah. Something of this Dr, 
Judson saw in his lifetime—sixty-three churches had been established, 
at the time of his departure from Burmah—but more has been 
developed since his death. He left behind him also work of another 
kind, closely related to his missionary labours. He had finished a 
translation of the Bible into Burmese, and had put together the larger 
part of a Burmese dictionary. 


Portry.—Love in Idleness. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—It ig 


plain enough to any one who reads a page or so of this volume that its . 


author possesses no small poetical gifts. His work wants substance. 

We read his poems through, and find that, beyond a vague sense of 

melody and sweetness, they leave little impression on the mind. The 

writer feels ; he has a keen sense of the beauty of things, the gladness 

and the pathos of love find an harmonious expression in his verse ; at 

the same time he is wholly free from the faults of the “fleshly” school ; 
but we see little that can be called thought in his work. This art of 

thinking he must learn, if he would win a place among poets. When 
he grows to this—as, being, we suppose, yet young, he may well 
grow—his command of language, fine sense of rhythm, his vivid 
fancy, and the scholarly feeling which enables him to enjoy the 
classical models, will stand him in good stead. The first and 
most important of the poems, is a legend quaintly compounded 
out of the “Odyssey” and Lucian’s Vera Historia. Nausicaa, 
after long centuries of sleep, is made happy with Ulysses. Only 
Homer’s Nausicaa would have disdained the love-sick maiden who is 
here depicted; and] Lucian’s Ulysses forgets his Penelope, not for 
the Phaeacian maiden, but for Calypso. Among the other notable 
pieces may be mentioned “ Afternoon,’ a pastoral of some beauty, 
but a beauty too artificial, and the two ‘“ Nocturnes,” in which 
Chopin’s music is translated into verse. ‘The History of Philip 
the Deacon: a Pageant,’”’ is a clever imitation. The translations 
from the Greek are as good as anything in the volume. Here is the 
version of ‘“ Meleager to Heliodora :”— 


** Tears, bitter tears, all I cin give, 
Tears to the depth, to thee I pour, 
To thee in Hades, Heliodore, 
All of my love that there may live. 


Tears, bitter tears, I pour to thee, 
Tears of libation, wept above 
Thy tomb, in memory of thy love, 
In memory of thy love to me. 
Ah! with what sighs, with what tears shed, 
I, Meleager, mourn thy face, 
To Acheron a bootless grace. 
To me still dear among the dead. 


Alas! my blossom, whither must 
I seek thee now? Hades it is, 
Hades hath snatched away my bliss, 
And trod my perfect flower to dust. 


Yet shall not tears disturb thy rest, 
Rather, I pray thee, mother earth, 
Our mother, thou, who gav’st us birth, 
To fold her gently to thy breast.” ' 
Poems and Sonnets. By Eugéne Lee-Hamilton (Eliot Stock.)— 
In an introduction which contains some pathetic expression of 
personal feeling, the writer makes this apology to his reader :— 





* But if some shape of horror makes you shrink, 
It is, perchance, some outline he has got 
From nightmare’s magic-lantern. Do you think 
He knows it not ?” 

And, indeed, there is overmuch of the nightmare in this volume. The 
“New Medusa” is a story, told with much power, but too horrible 
for art, of madness and murder. The subject of “A Ballad of the 
Sack of Prato” is possibly admissible. The heroine is an Italian 
Judith, with a difference, avenging her wrongs on a Spanish Holo- 
fernes, but it is disfigured with horrors that seem to indicate a morbid 
imagination. The “ Idyl of the Anchorite” offends still more grossly 
against the canons of true art. In his insatiate love of the ghastly, 
Mr. Hamilton permits himself to step over the line of the ludicrous. 
“ A colour more sallow than baker's paste’? moves mirth rather than 
terror. We regret this mistake all the more, because there is real 
force in much of the verse. Here is a specimen, from “An Elegy on 
the Death of a Lady” :— 


** And now beneath these Tuscan hills she lies 
Where friendly sunbeams kiss away the tears 
Which every passing April cloud lets fall 
Upon her grave. All through the day 
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Such tears and kisses and the songs of birds 

Have been the gift of spring—the spring she missed. 

But now the sun is low: before it leaves 

Tt sends a slanting ray to kiss the stone. 

Then pearly twilight settles over all ; 

The cypresses grow black, the air grows chill, 

The mighty dome of Florence stands distinct, 

With Giotto’s belfry near it, on the sky. 

Then by degrees they mingle with the night, 

Like fading ghosts. The city’s hum is hushed, 

And through the dusk there comes the mellow boom 

Of a greut bell, tolled slowly, which brings home 

A sense of peace in mutability.” 
Unfortunately this poem, a passionate declaration of atheism 
and pessimism, is the most repulsive in the whole book. 
Poems by Two (D. R. Clark, Dundee), is 2 volume of ordinary verse, 
sometimes, indeed, sinking below this level but once or twice, as in 
the ballad of “The Skipper of Dundee,” rising above it. 
Wayside Songs: with other Verse. (Wilson and McCormick, Glas- 
gow.) —This volume shows some real lyrical power. Now and again 
there is a “lilt” in the verse which makes us feel that the author has 
at least approached to the secret of song-writing. We read the verse, 
for the first time at least, with pleasure. Whether we should care to 
read it again, we doubt, yet feel, while we doubt, that it is not im- 
possible. The writer is one of those perplexing people whose writing 
is‘good in form, but somewhat wanting in substance, and who are 
consequently peculiarly difficult to class. Here, for instance, are 
some pretty verses, which yet have no glow about them :— 








“By THE Sra. 


We gazed into the world that lay 

Beyond the golden verge of day, 

A world of dreams from whose bright shore, 
The winds a whispered message bore. 


The flowers around were wet with dew, 
One star had kindled in the blue, 
While at our feet the stream sang still 
The music of the purple hill, 


With rhythmic beat, and rippled flow, 
The bright waves smote the rocks helow. 
While circling ’mid the hazy blue, 

With many a cry the sea-birds flew. 


The sense of perfect calm and rest 
Fell with the glory of the West, 
And Nature and our hearts in tune, 
Waited the rising of the moon. 


For, oh! how sweet it was to stand 

One moment on enchanted land, 

To feel that life had perfect grown, 

And all the present was our own.” 
—So Tired ! and other Verses, by M. E. Townsend (Rivingtons) are 
sweet and musical, beyond the average of verse of the day, and full 
of devotional feeling.——We have also received The Vision of the 
Eucharist, by Alfred Gurney, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ; 
Mirabeau: a Historical Drama, by George H. Calvert (Lee and 
Shepherd, Boston, U.S.) ; and the fourth edition of Cosmo de Medici: 
a Historical Tragedy, and other Poems, by Richard Hengist Horne 
(Redway); Sketches in Verse, and the War on the Nile, by John 
McCosh (James Blackwood and Co.) ; The Book of Songs, by Heinrich 
Heine, translated from the German by Stratneir (W. H. Allen and 
Co.); Lays of the Saintly, by Walter Park (Vizetelly and Co.) ; 
Scenes from the Pilgrim’s Progress, by Richard Ball Rutter, (Triibner 
and Co.) 





We have received :—The Leofric Missal, as used in the Cathedral 
of Exeter during the episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D. 1050-1072, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by F. E. Warren, B.D., F.S.A. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—About England with Dickens, by A. 
Rimmer, illustrated by the author, C. A. Vanderhoof, and others 
(Chatto and Windus), the contents of which are pleasant and enjoy- 
able reading. It is a welcome addition to the series of books on 
chatty and out-of-the-way subjects issued by the same publishers.— 
A second edition of Cesar in Egypt, and other Poems, by J. Ellis. 
(Stewart and Co.)—Bentley on the Epistles of Phalaris, §'c., edited 
by the late W. Wagner, Ph.D. (Bell and Sons), an addition to the 
excellent “Classical Series” published by that firm.—The British 
Letter-writers, a collection of English letters from the fifteenth 
century to the present time. (Nimmo and Co.)—Third Historical 
Reader, by Rev. D. Morris, B.A., illustrated. (Isbister and Co.) 
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unmounted edition (£2 2s) of Messrs, 

POPTULiiA BR Letts’s Atlas is beyond all question the 
Now cheapest full compendium of geographi- 


cal information to be obtained, and the 
ATLAS mounted form (£5) one of the mo:t 
COMPLETE, handsome.”’ 


Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION isnow OPEN, 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





lustrated Catalogues is, "| LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
ary FTPOR OURS BUCA ST 
-FIFTH EXHIBIT’ N is 5 - San taat 
mission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. next division. 
To wh'ch is added, a Loan Collection of the Works 
of the late Vice-President W. L. LEITCH, inclu ‘ing 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


several Works from the Collection of her Most | sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
TATISTICAL 





SOCIETY. 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute ’’ 


The EIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING of the | Mortality; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


present SESSION will be held on TUESDAY, the 
19th instant, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 
Jermyn Street, 8.W., London, when a Paper will be 
read on “Food Production and its International 
Distribution,” by STEPHEN Bourne, Esq. The 
Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 





NO the MANAGERS of PRINTING 





OFFICES and others experienced in the Art of The Right Hon. 


Printing. WANTED, in a large Printing Office in the 
Country, a COMPTROLLER to undertake the con- 
duct ef the Office. A person is required of active and 
business habits, who is well skilled in the art and all 
the details of letterpress printing. A liberal salary | the assured. 
will be given.—Application to be made by letter, 
stating age, references, and other particulars, to 
“*P.,” Oxfurd University Press Warehouse, 7 Pater- 
noster Row, London. 


Baggallay. 


surrender values. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
Scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 








The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_.@—— 
































Baddeley (M. J. B.), Guide to the Northern Highlands, 12mo ........ (Dalan) 40 
Beale (S. §.), Complete and Concise Hand-bovk to the Louvre, 16mo (Harrison ) 3 0 
Bentley (R.), Students’ Stractural Botany, Cr 8VO .....--.6...eeeee (Churchill) 7/6 
Boulnois (H. P.), Municipal and Sanitary Engineers’ Hand-book, 8vo (Spon) 12/6 
Christianity and Common-sense, by a Barrister, 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Church (A. J.), Heroes and Kings, 32mo.. PRED; (Seele } 1/6 
Cobb (J. T.), In Time of War, cr 8vo ............ riffith & Farran) 3/6 
Colville (C. F.), Military Tribunals, cr 8vo ......... Paul & Co.) 26 
Compendium of Church History, 1688-1830, Cr BVO ......:eesseeeeteeeeresrnees (Bell) 6/0 
Dangerfield (J.), Grace Tolmar, 12mo .............++. ...(Ward & Lock) 2 0 
Davies (D.), Echoes from the Welsh Hills, cr 5V0 wis.....ssesseseeees (Alexander) 7/6 
Day (L. B.), Folk Tales of Bengal, cr 8vo emillan & Co.) 4/5 
Decoration Scrap-book, folio ..........-s00+-s00+ .. (Low) 2/6 
Finch (B.), The Lives of the Princesses of Wales, 3 vols. Remington 31/6 
Freeman (E. A.), Lectures to American Andiences, cr 8yvo .. ....(Triibner) 8/6 
Halifax (M. 8.), Among the Welsh Hills, cr 8vo............... yroombridge) 3/6 
Handel (G. F.), Life of, by W. 8. Rockstro, cr 8v0........... .......(Maemillan) 10/6 
Harrison (N. F.), For One Man’s Pleasure, 2 vols. er 8vo .........(W. H. Allen) 21/0 
Hassell (E. J.), Bible Pictures, cr 8vo Clr} 60 
Holtham (E, G.), Eight Years in Japa, er 8vo (C.K, Paul & Co. 9,0 
Hunter (J.), Supplementary Arithmetic, 12M0..........ccceeceeeeeeeeeteeeeee (Bell) 3 0 
Kettle (R. M.), Lewell Pictures, Cr 8V0 .........:::csssseeeeeesseceseeseceesetees (Weir) 5 0 
Marryat (F.), Her Father’s Name, cr 8vo ............ re sesnam aha (Groombridge) 3/6 
Mascart (E.), Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, Vol. 1 ...... (De la Rue) 21/0 
Mitford (B.), Throngh the Zulu Country, 8V0 .-.........s0 (C. K. Paul & Co.) 14/0 
Moore (G.), A Modern Lover, 3 vols. CY BVO...........+-s1essesececeeeccseeeees (Tinsley) 31/6 
Plamptre (E. H.), Introduction to the New Testament, 12mo (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Powell (W.), Wanderings in a Wild Country, 8y0..............004 (3. Low & Co.) 180 
Runciman (J.), Romance of the Coast, 12mo.............. Be 60 
Russell (R.), Memorial of a Colonial Ministry, cr 8vo. 5/0 
Russell (W.), Hearts are Trumps, 12000 ..............s:c0sssececceesereesee ee c 26 
Serope (W.), Days of Deersta’king in the Scottish Highlands, 8vo(Hamilton) 12/6 
Sherlock (W.), A Practical Discourse on Death, 18mo............... (Skeflington) 2/6 
Sinnett (A. P.), Esoteric Buddhism, cr 8v0 ............cceeeeseneeeseteneres (Tritbner) 7/6 
Smith (G. B.), Half-hours with Famous Ambassadors, cr 8vo ......... (Unwin) 76 
Thomas (A ), Charlie Carew, Cr 8V0.............ceseersseseseeeeeeeseees (Groombridge) 36 
Thomas (W. M.), Pictures in a Mirror, cr 8/0 (Groombridge) 3,6 
Tugwell (G.), Holiness in Daily Life, 12mo ..............6..:.ccceeeeeeeeeenees (Smith) 2/6 
Turner (E.), Hints to House-hun‘ers, &c., c .... (Batsford) 2/6 


ee Murray) 60 


Wace (H.), The Gospel and its Witnesses, cr 8vo..... 











| ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


HINDLEY’S | 


| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


GHINT ZES.\4 sruatae oct SONS, 


| 290 to 294 18 OXFORD STREET, W. 
3 Q | LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LIBERTY UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
|LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 
| AND TOILETLE FABRICs. 
ILIBERTY’S 
FABRICS. zastuen AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
| East India Hi 5 7 
All PATTERNS Post FREE. E'St nas House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
APOLLINARIS. | 
| 
| 


FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART 
COLOURS. 
| 








“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’-——Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





ROWL ANDS’ | Preserves, strengthens, and heaatifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had ina 

MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
OIL Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s, 
| Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MORSON’S 


As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, | N D | G E S Tl 0 N. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 

The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurions 
manufactures that have been is:u-d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears tha maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


THE “LOISETTIAN ” SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY. 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING. 
DISCONTINUITY CURED. 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM of MEMORY, wholly 


unlike ‘‘Mnemonics.”” Recommended by HIGH SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITY. 
Any book masteredin onereading. Prospectuses free, Taught thoroughly by post ; 
classes ; private lessons.—Professor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, (opposite 
Mudie’s Library). 








PREPARATIONS OF 


PEPSINE xcazi'e.ceeammnet by the 








| 


D® PUSEY MEMORIAL 
SUMS of £10 and upwards lately PAID or PROMISED :-— 


FUND. 





































Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Mr. Henry Mason .., 
Bart., M.P. ...ccsscssse-ecessseovee £25 0 0| Mise 8. K. Palaires 
Rey. W. Borrow (2nd sub.) ... 20 0 0| Mr. J. H. Parker, 0.B 
Mrs. Walter Blunt (in five Mr. R T. Raikes (in five y 
CO ae See 10 00) Mr. R. Raikes 
Dowager Marchioness of Bath 10 0 0| Miss Eleanor Stopford 
Maj. Bridson ..eseeneeeeee 10 0 0) Miss Louisa K. Stopfor 
Rev. W. Bevil Browne. .. 10 00) Mr. G. H. Stratt 
Mr. J. A. Brooke ....... .. 10 00 | Mr. J. F. Streatfiel 
Miss O. Brooke ....... . 20 00] Two Sisters............... 
Mrs, Grazett Clarke............... 10 0 0| Mr. W. H. Turton, R-E. 
Rey. Prebendary E.Capel Cure 10 0 0} Mr. Wdward Tylee : 
Right Hon. Lord JusticeCo'ton 10 0 0/ Mr. Edward Thornton 
Most Rev. Lord Bishopof Cape- Mr. and Mrs. T. E. WI 
town (by two instalments)... 10 00} Rev. W.H. E.Welb: 
Rey. R. Champernowne ......... 10 0 0| Misses Wigan ................ 10 00 
Rey. H. T. Catt....... 3) 00/Mr. W. L. Wigan (in two. 
Rev. G. T. Cooke . ae A eee 
Earl of Carnarvon.... 25 0 0| Rev. W. U. Wooler . 
Mr. Charles T. D. Crews......... 21 00] Rev. W. Warner ................ * 0 00 
e” 2 SS S| eer 10 10 0 | Offertory St. Augustine’s, 
Mr. E. B. Davy (by two instal- Queen’s Gate wee, 41 6 9 
PRON neces cususasescon-tstyyavesne 100 00) Offertory St. Augustine’s 
Mrs. Drew (in four years) ...... 20 00 ERE , 16165 
Rev. T. Dunn (in four years)... 20 0 0/| Offertory St. Paul’s, Knights. 
Rev. F.C. Fitton (in five years) 10 00 RRR abana: cat 30 89 
Mi-s Katharine Stewart Forbes 25 0 0/ Offertory St. Mary’s, Graham 
Rev. Lewis Gilbertson (lst Ee eee «.. 14 39 
MOIR ck cca nncaoncydunsyaccossess.byes 25 00) Offertory Keble College (St. 
Mr. Alban G. H. Gibbs ......... 1O 0:0 | Diam Dag) © cvscnsecessexoonesece 26 13 1 
Mr. J. Lloyd Griffiths (in two | Offertory St.Barnabas,Pimlico 33 5 2 
OUND sc csui tucacanavatereaboesabaes 10 0 0| Offertery Christ Church, St. 
Rev. F. Gurney .............. .. 20 00] Leonards-on-Sea ............... 25 12 0 
Ven. Archdeacon Grant .......... 10 0 0| Offertory St. John’s, St. Leon- 
BOM, BECG. TARY os0ccsscsecsecsscss 10 0.0: -MPGBGIBOs. .........ccrcccoccsessces 12212 
Mr. R. Harding (in five years) 10 0 0 | Offertory St. Paul’s, Brighton 12 23 
MUOUUMEASTIR 00. ccosensoseprsacee 10 0 0| Offertory St. Matthias, Earl’s 
Mr. P. C. Hardwick... sco: MO MOE, 2 MMMNNMIE incon acon generic tease ooeciiee 18 17 6 
Mr. Thomas James ............... 10 0 0| Bombay Church Union ........, 1B 81 
Mr. Edwd. Bouverie Luxmore 10 0 0| Guild of St. Botolph, North- 
Mrs. Levett (coll.card) ......... 11130 fleet (in five years) ............ 10100 
eS eee 0 0 | Public Meeting at Bath .. 10 46 
Rev. President of Magdalen | Public Meeting at Frome ... 13 36 
AGOH | MORON ccsassssicasssceceseucs 0 0 | Public Meeting at Brighton... 36 19 @ 
AMOTING GRRE TOP: 05:5. i0,-eccssescrncsessesee £50,000 
Amount paid or promised .................. £23,696 13s 8d, 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Old Bank, Oxford. 
CHAIRMAN OF ComMiITTEE.—Right Rev. Bishop of Osford. 
Vick-CHarrman.—Mr. J. A. Shaw Stewart. 
-_ Hon. TREASURER, 
Mr. W. G. F. Phillimore, 86 Eaton Place, 8. W. 
Hon. Sec, FOR OxFORD.—Mr, H. O. Wakeman, All Soulg’ College. 
Hon. Sec. ror Lonpon. 
Mr. J. W. B. Riddell, 65 Belgrave Road, 8. W. 

Subscriptions, offertories, and filled-up collecting-cards are earnestly asked for 
in sotew to raize a sufficient sum to start the work of the Memorial on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Any of the above-mentioned will give information and acknowledge subscrip- 
tions. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 


H U N Y A D | | © Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 


| 

| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

| Most Pleasant to the Palate.’ 

| —Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 

{ The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 

| LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 62 

and 2s per bottle. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju:ted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haph ‘d plan of 
selection generally employed by the mee vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profesor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write.to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
your Spcetacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘ I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although-suffering from eataract on the 
right eye.”’ ‘Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D, Dixon Hartland, 
Fsq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREKT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—“ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


JANOS. 











Now ready, demy 8vo, Vol. I., price 21s, 


A TREATISE 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
(General Phenomena and Theory.) 
E. MASCART, 


Professor in the Collége de France, and Director of the Central Meteorological 
Bureau; and 


J. JOUBERT, 
Professor in the Collége Rollin. 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., 
Profe:scr of Experimental Science in the Staff College. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London, E.C. 
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PaTRON. 
- Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
iO PRINGE OF WALES, K.G 
i al Highness the , K.G. 
His Roya’ HE INTERNATIONAL 


ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
FE LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
EVER HELD. 


m promenades. Attractive fish-culturing 
Py al PLarge and well-stocke? Aquaria. 
Lifeboats, Life-saving and Diving Apparatus. 
Sea and Fresh-water Fishing in all its branches. 
Fish Dinners and How to Cook them, under the 
Management of the National Training School for 


= daily from 9 a.m. till 830 p.m., except 
Wednesday, when the doors are open from 10 a.m. 
till 8.30 p.m., until further notice. The full Band 
of the Grenadier Guards (by kind permission of Col. 
Clive) performs daily, under the direction of Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, if fine, in the Gardens ; if wet, in the Inland 
Fisheries Promenade. Organ Recitals at intervals 
throughout the day. 

Admission, One Shilling, on every week-day, except 
Wednesday, when it is 2s 6d. Season Tickets, 
Two Guineas. x ; 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South 
Kensington Station, District and Metropolitan 
Railways; trains every two minutes. Omnibus s 
from all parts. ‘ : 

Fa.ilities are offered by the leading Railway 
Companies for the conveyance of passengers from all 

of the Kingdom. — 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the 
eomplete and descriptive Official Catalogue, which is 
to be obtained only inside the Exhibition. Price One 

illing. 
ae pneentative Collections illustrating all branches 
of the Exbibition from the Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, Chica, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New South Wales, 
Newfoundland, Russiaand Poland, Spain and Portugal, 
Straits Settlements, Switzerland, Tasmania, United 
States, West India Islands, &c. 


INWORTH EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN. 


Upwards of One Hund:ed Subjects from the Bible, 
in Terra Cotta and Doulton Ware, including 
“The RELBASE of BARABBAS,” “ PREPARING 
for the CRUCIFIXION,” “CHRIST’S ENTRY 
into JERUSALEM,” and ‘* GOING to 
CALVARY.” 





TINWORTH EXHIBITION, ART 
GALLERIES, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Open from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 

rticular?, a; ply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
001 House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 











IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Fands to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fces, 12 
5 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 

Next TERM begins S(PTEMBER 18th. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
yg school fees), to £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
44; Seniors, 153. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rozsall 
School, Fleetvood. 


ISS C. A. SCOTT, Mathematical 
Honours, Cambridge, and B.8c., London, 
WISHES for WORK in the LONG VACATION (at 
the Seaside or in the a to PREPARE BOYS 
for Public School or other ‘Examinations, or to r 
with Elder Girls.— Address, Miss C. A. SCOTT, Girton 
College, Cambridge. 


AVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. (Senior 
Wrangler, 1875), wishes to meet with Three or Four 
Pupils to form a Mathematical Reading Party for the 
months of July and August.—Address, Davos, Dérfli, 
Switzerland 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. — FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the average value of 
£30, tenable for three years, will be offered for COM- 
PETITION on July 19th and 20th. Open to boys 
under 14.—For further information, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


M. HEATHCOTEH, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS uncer 
Fourteen for ELON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
» close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen —- taken. ‘Terms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 




















SCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES. 


ICKERS and SONS NEW 

CATALOGUE of BOOKS, suitable for Prizes, 

selected from their extensive stock, is NOW READY. 
on application.—1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





|. eee HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a HEAD 
MISTRESS for this School, which will be Opened in 
September next. Salary, £250, with a capitation-fee 
of £1 for each pupil after the first fifty —Apply, not 
later than June 30th, stating qualifications and en- 
closing testimonials, to W. H. BREWER, Esq., 

.A., 24 Shear Bank Road, Blackburn, from whom 
further information may be obtained on a plication. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Bristol. 


The Office of HEAD MASTER of the School is 
VACANT, by the Resignation of the Rev. J. W. Caldi- 
cott, D.D., and the Governing Body of the School 
will proceed to elect a Head Master in the month of 
July. Candidates are requested to forward their 
applications, accompanied by testimonials, on or 
before July 10th next, to the unders gned, from whom 
particulars of the tenure, duties, and emoluments of 
the Head Mastership may be procured by written 
application. 

F. W. NEWTON, Clerk to the Governing Body. 
Lucas Hall Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol, 
June 7, 1883. 


kK ING EDWARD _ the 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 








SIXTH’S 





THREE ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES being RE- 
QUIRED in the High School for Girls, New Street, 
Birmingham, Ladies who are desirous of becoming 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications 
and a copy of th:ir Testimonials to the Secretary, on 
or before June 23rd. 

Salaries from £100 to £200 per annum, according 
to qualifications. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New 
Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Juue 5th, 1883. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, 
Limited, will shortly APPOINT HEAD M\ls- 
TRESSES for their HIGHBURY and NOTTING- 
HAM HIGH SCHOOLS. Salary in each case £250 per 
annum, besides capitation fees. 

Applications must be sent.n t later than July 7th 
next, to the SECRETAKY of the Company, 21 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., from whom further in- 
formation may be had. 

N.B.—Ladies who have applied for Carlisle and 
Liverpoo!, and who wish to become Candidates for 
either of these Schools, may do so by writing to the 
SECRETARY to that offect. 

Hoek TRANSFER, a LADIES’ 

SCHOOL, in a good London Subnrb, yielding a 
NET INCOME of £400 to £600 per annum. Price 
£450.—SEC.,8., C., and M. Assoc., 8 Lancaster Placa, 
Strand, W.C. 


OR TRANSFER, a FLOURISHING 

and INCREASING BOYS’ DAY SCHOOL, 

in a good residential position. Gross Receipts over 

£1,200; goodwill, £300. Price for freehold, £2,670 ; 

or rent, £140. Room for Bourders.—SECRETARY, 

Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 8 
Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCIHE, Master in the 
Realgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into his 
Family. Careful supervision. Special advantages for 
scientific and mercantile studies. Highest references. 
— Address, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


ISS NORTON REQUIRES, for 

SEPTEMBER, an ENGLISH LADY (Unit- 

arian), to assist her in the general Superintendence 

of her Pupils, and to undertake some teaching. A 

cheerful sympathetic nature and exnerience with 

young people are of the first importance.—Apply by 
letter, Holly Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


pe LANGUAGE and 
{4 LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READ- 
ING.—Miss Louisa Drewry has time for one or two 
more Lectures—or Practice—Classes in Schools. She 
would also read with Private Pupils.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, N.W. 


WEDISH MEDICAL and 
HYGIENIC GYMNASIUM, 48 Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. For the treatment of suitable cases 
of deformity and chronic disease, and for Educa- 
tional Gynmnastics.—Prospectus on application to the 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,090 of 
eople, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
Btty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anadual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Cunun CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. 8. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rey. W. OC. B&OMHEAD, Ken- 
tington Palace, W. 





























OODFORD GREEN.—To be LET, 
three-quarters of a mile from Woodford 
Station, a COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with stables 
and pleasure-grounds ; six bedrooms (the largest, 
23ft. Sin. by 15ft.), bath-room, dining-room (17 ft. 
by 12ft. 9in.), drawing-room (24ft. 7in. by 13ft. 
6in.), worning-room (12 ft. by 11 ft. 6in.), conserva- 
tory, and kitchen; the house commands magnificent 
views, including a view of the valley of the Lea, 
Hampstead, Highgate, the Alexandra Palace, and of 
the Hertfordshire hills, and overlooks a portion of 
Epping Forest; two-stall stable, chaise-honse, loft, 
and other conveniences; flower garden, and well- 
stocked kitchen garden; also separated by a Jane, a 
well-timbered lawn, two full-s'zed tennis-courts, in 
excellent order, shrubbery, and summer-house; gas 
and water laid on; one gardener is required. Rent, 
£125, or without the stables, £120; tenant’s fixtures 
by valuation (:bout £29).—For further particulars, 
apply to Mr. F. M. WHITTINGHAM, Auctioneer, 
5 Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill. 


: PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt ef two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application 1o the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Dovations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


_ ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 











— ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 








—— ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocket S1zx, 2s 6d. 

e EK ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(Hearson’s Patent). A perfect Reservoir 

Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 

supply of Ink. 

FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-PoINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 

5s 6d 


3 Gd. 
As flexib!e as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf Tuos. De La Rux and Co., 
London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufert Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








TALIAN WINES. 
Chianti Brolio, red (Baron Ricasoli’s) ane 
Capri, white and red... ... 20 sso eo cee cee BIO 
pS eee eee eae 
ie 
Lagrima Oristi, white... ... 0... we ace eee 28/0 
Sparkling Asti, white =... 0. 2.0 sce cee cee TOO 


H. B. FEARON and SON, 39 Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., and 145 New Bond Street, W., London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydne 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. viney, 


FRY’S yyRY’S -CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


| wet OCOA OUXTRACT 
cocoa! H®. Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 

| F.1.C., F.C.9., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTREN PRIZE MEDALS, 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Duandritf ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6a, aud Ils, 

2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fev and 
Skin Diseases Excellent, refreshing, acd pra Be 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 




















OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tae Cuter 
Wonper oF Mopern Times.—This incom. 
paravle medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
and prevents flatulency; it purifies the system, 
invigorates the nerves, and reinstates sound health, 
The enormous demand for these Pills throughout the 
globe might cause astonishment were it not known 
that a single trial convinces the most sceptical that 
no medicine equals Holloway’s Pills in its ability to 
lessen or remove ali cowplaints incilental to the 
human race. They are a blessing to the afflicted, and 
a boon to all, The puvification uf the blood, removal 
of all restraints from the secretive organs, and gentle 
aper ent actioa are the prolific sources of thejextensive 
curative range of Holloway’s Pills. 
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RITON LIFE ASSOCIATION 
(Limited). 
Chief Offices—429 Strand, London. 

This Societythhas deposited £33,000 with the British 
and Colonial Governments, as a special security 
to Policyholders. 
Chairman—Francis: WEBB, Esq., 31 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Deputy-Chairman—B. W. Ricuarpson, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S , 25 Manchester Square, 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Absolute Security. 

Large Proportion of Funds in Government Deposits. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Policyholders of all Classes Entirely Free from 
Liability. 

Policies made Payable during Lifetime. 
Special Terms to Ministers and Lay Preachers, 
Special Advanta. es to Total Abstainers, 
Claims Paid Immediately on Proof of Death. 
Indisputable Whole-World Assurances. 

New and Extended Limits for Foreign Travel and 
Residence. 

Non-Forfe table Assurances. 

Protection afforded Assignees against Policies lapsing 
or becoming forfeited by a breach of their conditions 
on the part of the Assured. 

Policies in this Society of Four Years’ standing and 
upwards are not liable to lapse by inadvertance, as, 
after Four Years, the Surrender Value, as far as the 
same will extend, is applied to keep the Policy in 
force. 

Copies of the last Annual Report and Balance- 
Sheet, together with Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, 
and every information may be obtained on anplica- 
tion at the Chief Offices, Branches, or Agencies. 

JOHN MESSENT, F.I.A., Actuary and Secretary. 

The Directors will be happy to treat with gentle- 
men of influence and standing to act as special or 
ordinary Agents for the Company in unrepresented 
localities. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
-and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836, 
Life and Annuity Funds £3,422,078 
General Reserve and Fire Re-insurance 
| re iidhckeeenniubbacesnsiateheeiinie 500,000 
The Total Invested Funds.................. £6,381,742 
The Fire Income alone for 1882 was... £1,171.571 
The Total Income for the Year ......... £1,677,749 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favonrable terms. 
Total Claims paid ........0.00.00...000..0+46 £18,7(8,111 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 
PARTICIPATING POLIOIES under new Table 
payable at fixed age or previous death. 
No Policy-holder is involved in the slightest liability 
of partnership. 





OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Ediuburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas:le. 
Prospectuses and forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

———- Offices, or from ~ of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for agencies iuvited. Fire Renewal Premiums 

falling due at Midsummer should be paid within 15 

days therefrom. 

London Offices—Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
RDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
by the application of Bonuses, after compara- 
tively few years, 
TRANSFORMED into PAID-UP POLICIES, 
requiring no payments or care to keep them in force. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION of 








SCOTLAND. 
Founded 1838, 
ANNUAL REVENDE..................0. Biesssebes £451,304 
CLAIMS and BONUSES PAID ............... £4,335,729 


Loxpon: 5 LomBarp STREET, and 123 Patt MALL. 
EprnsurGH: 82 Princes STREET, 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
the Oldest and Largest ep gid insuring against 

ecidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000. 


MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to = Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local mts 


or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eae +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ois oie ooo £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
STABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire axd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove «+. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... sos see ove soe 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ka sis oe i 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full — on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SEDDON & WIER’S 








TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s to 33 6d per lb., carriage paid, 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


* 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 








ciara 
THE NEW NOVELs. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


th 
6 Senior Songman. By the 


Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
By 


A Maid Called Barbara. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. B 
ko. Booed Hiicea | Oma’ ihe E= 


Her Sailor Love. By Mrs, 


Macguvorp, Author of “ Patty,” &, 


Farmer John. 
Homes, . By feorge 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Price Sixpence. 
CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
of Mr. GEORGE’S “PROGRESS and 
POVERTY” and Mr. MILL’S “THEORY of 
a, » se x Lee, Author of “A 
utation o e Wage Fund Theory of 
Political Economy,” 1866, 1. 
London: Srmpxin and MaRsHAtt, 
Birmingham: Me:sr:. Cornish BROTHERS, 
And of all Booksellers, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
HE Rev. CHARLES BEARD’S 
HIBBERT LECTURES, 1883, on “The 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in its Relation 
to Modern Thought and Knowledge.” 
Wittiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


DECADE of VERSE 
5s. By the Author of ‘ Dorothy Brown,” 
REMINGTON and Co, 











Twelfth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roperr 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S8.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. |. A. TENNYSON, Esq, 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aod ten to town members 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian: 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Oopying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 


TEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
. of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the ehief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital p 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


@.24te TF HOURS with FAMOUS AMBASSADORS. By 


the Author of “Te Life of Gladstone,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Steel Portrait, 73 6d. 


VER PTILIE : an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon 


Ler, Author of “ Belearo,” “ Prince of the Hundred Soups,” &. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
RGE SMITH, of COALVILLE. 
CONTE BEEN A-GIPSYING; or, Rambles among our 





Gipsies and their Children in their Tents and Vans, By GeorGe Smita, of Coalville. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
COLLEGE DAYS; Recorded in Blank Verse. Printed 


on Dutch hand-made paper, feap. 8vo, parchment, 53. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct. 








Now ready, 8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events, at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1882. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; and the other Proprietors. 
a en 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

r in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33. 
AMERICAN WALTH aM Warns: in Silver Cases,’ Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Stron Silver Cases, £3 3s, 


AM ATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALT AM WATCHES’ Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 
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ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat, *,* In uso in most households throughout the 


Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all whe 
suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 





DR. 


ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, HAY-FEVER. 
which will — the —— — in a 
Sold by all Chemists a bottle. ress, Dr. x 
ALKARAM, DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. NEWBERY and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Worl 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 





WHISKY. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 











CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Mr. SWINBURNE’3 NEW VOLUME of POEMS, 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS, 


Is now ready, in small 4to, cloth extra, price 83. 


“Mr, Swinburne is losing much of his early 
efflorescence, and is giving us more of the poet'‘c fruit. 
In his recent volumes there was a notable develop- 
mextin this respect, and it is continued in the present 
work. In none of its predecessors has there been 
manifested a deeper sense of the responsibility of the 
poet’s office. Although cast in a mould usually 
associated with the lighter forms of French verse, it 
deals with some of the vital questious affecting 
humanity with suggestiveness and solemnity. Occa- 
sionally we find a pathos and a dignity which are 
almost without parallel in the author’s previous 
works. This volume will be read with unmixed 
pleasure by the numerous admirers of Mr. Swinburne. 
There is not a line here that might not have been 
penned by the most scrupulous of writers. Mr. 
Swinburne’s genius is ripening and expanding, and 
such volumes as this will do much worthily to keep 
alive the sp‘rit of English song.”—Times, June 6th. 


LEITH DERWENT’S NEW NOVEL, 
CIRCE’S LOVERS, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 








WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, 
HEART AND SCIENCE, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


OU.Da’S NEW NOVEL, 
WANDA, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
“A beautiful story, with a good, noble woman for 
its heroine.” —St, James’s Gazette. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK, 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 


With over 300 New and Original Illustrations, uniform 
with the Illustrated Edition of the *‘ Tramp Abroad,”* 
is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

















ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

“In *Mr. Scarborough’s Family’ there is abund- 
ance of ‘go,’ there are many striking scenes, and 
there is one character at least which is original 
almost to incredibility. There are light sketches of 
social life, one or two of them nearly in the author’s 
best manner, and many chapters which are extremely 
entertaining. The story is so lifelike and so extremely 
readable, that we lay it down with a pleasure largely 
leavened with regret.”—Saturday Review. 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL, 
HEARTS, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET'’S NEW NOVEL, 
PORT SALVATION; or, THE 
EVANGELIST, 

Translated by O. H. Mzttzer, 

Is now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, at every Library. 

“A novel that might profitably be put into the 
hands of a great many people who think novel-reading 


a waste of time ; a book full of teaching to those who 
are really in earnest about religion.’’—Scotsman. 














NEW VOLUMES of the “PICCA- 
DILLY NOVELS.” In the press, crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 

DUST. By Julian Hawthorne. 

KEPT inthe DARK. By Anthony Trollope. 

VAL STRANGE. By D. Christie Murray. 

A MODEL FATHER. By D. Christie Murray, 

OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith Derwent, 


The LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD STUART, commonly called the Young 
Pretender. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD. 
With a Steel Plate Portrait, New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. By 
Sir Davip Brewster. A New Edition, wit 
numerous Illustrations and Chapters on the 
Being and Faculties of Man, and additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by J. A. SMITH. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Henri van Laun. New and Cheaper Edition, 
complete in 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth boards, 223 6d. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS 
CARLYLE and RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Edited by CHartEs Exior Norton. Third 
Edition, vols. c-own 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Portraits, 24s. And at every Library. 


NATURE NEAR LONDON. By 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“In his new book Mr. Jefferies breaks new F apmoesg 
and he is usually very entertaining indeed. His book. 
is good in itself, and a book for everybody to read and 
enjoy.” —Atheneum. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Katherine 


8S. Macguorp. With 68 Illustrations by Thomas 
R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 103 6d. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. 
By ALFRED Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations by C. 


A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others. 
Square 8yvo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
































CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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_ RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND 
FAMILY OF NAPOLEON. 
By Madame JUNOT. 50s. 


TEN YEARS ON A _ GEORGIA 
PLANTATION. 
By the Hon. Mrs. J. W. LEIGH. 103 6d. 


THE RETROSPECT of a LONG LIFE. 
By 8.C. HALL. 30. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
By the late CONNOP THIRLWALL. 6s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss Peard. 


| 
HELENE. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser 
TYTLER. 


HONEST DAVIE. 


BARRETT. 


By Mr. Frank 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publish-rs in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


F. V.§ WHITE AND COS 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MOMENT of MADNESS. By 
Fiorence Marryat, Author of “Facing the 
Foot ights,” ‘‘ Phyllida,” &c. 3 vols. 

*‘Our author writes in a lively and agreeable 
manner, and there is nothing in these volumes which 
may not be read with pleasure.”—Academy. 
POPPY. By Mrs. Beresford, Author 

of ‘‘ All Among the Barley,”’ &c. 3 vols. 

IN the FLOWER of her YOUTH. By 
Maset Couiurns, Author of *‘ Too Red a Dawn,”’ 
** An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 3 vols. 

MONCRIEFFE’S SECOND WIFE. 
de Loxo, Author of “ A Oruel Secret,’’ “ Was 

er’s the Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 

MISS STANDISH. By A. E. N. 
Brwicke, Author of *‘ Onwards, but Whither ?” 


&e. 3 vols. 
LOVE and its COUNTERFEIT. By 
ALICE BERNARD. 3 vols. 
A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Anthbor of “‘ A Peeress 
1882,” ‘‘ A Professional Beauty,” &c. 3 vo's. 





mmediately. 


[£ 
MEMORIES of WORLD - KNOWN 
MEN. By Mrs. Hovstorn, Author of “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy,” “ Twenty Years in the Wild 
West,” &c. 2 vols. [Neat week, 
F. V. WHITE and CO., 

81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
NEW and IMPORTANT WORK. 
EVOLUTION EXPLAINED 
AND COMPARED WITH THE BIBLE. 

By W. WOODS SMYTH, L.R.0.P., Fell. Med. Scc. Lond. 
Author of ‘‘ The Government of God.” 

A Plain Account of the System. 


“ Fairly and intelligently written.”—Science Gossip. 





Exxrot Srocr, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d, this day. 
HRISTIANITY and COMMON 
SENSE, A Plea for the Worship of Our 
Heavenly Father, and also for the Opening of 
Museums and eries on Sundays. By a BaRRISTER, 
ecm and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 








Small 4to, paper cover, price 73 6d. 


UKHAVATI VYUHA. Description 
of Sukhfvati, the Land of Bliss, Edited by F. 
Max Motier and Buyyriv Nansio. Being Vol. I., 
Part Il., of the Aryan Series of “ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia.’’ 
London: Hewry Frowpe, Clarendon Press Ware- 
house, 7 Paternoster Row. 


EW ALHAMBRA THEATRE.— 
See the BUILDER (41, by a 43d), for Views; 
‘Queen’s School, Chester; Proposed Southern Hospital, 
Glasgow—Dublin Presentation of Doric Architecture— 
Architecture of India—New Theatre, Fountain Court— 
Trials with the Assessors—Medals at the Institute— 
Assyrian Sculpture—Amsterdam Exhibition, &,.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








i 


NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Very many Copies of all the Principal Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
AUT CAESAR, AUT NIHIL. By the Countess Von 


Borumer. 3 vols., 21s. 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Hops. 2 vols., 12s. 
IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of “ Mdlle. 


Mori,” &c. 2 vols., 12s. 


ARDEN. By A. Mary F. Roprnson. 2 vols., 12s. 











London: LONGMANS and CO. 











GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33, Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, losed in hand portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5: 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of “New and Authentic 


Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BarTHOLomew, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIAM 
Huaues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 











NER folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. n 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by Witt1am Huaues, F.R.G.S. 








Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
““ We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.”—Atheneum. 


Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 


1 s 
RLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 


By John 





PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WO 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on & 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refers 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 





Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. : 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A New and Revised Edition, price 2s 6d. 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” By Alfred 
Garry, D.D., Vicar cf Ecctesfield and Sub-Dean of York. 

‘ ertainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work; in fact, 

Rid very few readers of Mr, Tennyson can afford to despise.’’—Spectator. 


Pest 8vo, 7s 61. 


CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANAE, Difficult Passages in the 
Works of Shakespeare. The Text of the Folio and Quartos collated with 
the Lections of Recent Editions and the Old Commentators, With Original 
Emendations and Notes. By B. G. Kinnear, 


Vol. I., Fifth Edition, Revised, 18:, ; Vol. II., Fifth Edition, Revised, 163. 
The BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, with 


Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Very Rev. J. J. 
Stewart PerownE, D.D, Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 
COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, from 
1688-1830. With a Preface by J. Rawson Lumsy,'D.D., Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity. } 





Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The LIVES of JEHAN VITRIER, Warden of the 
Franciscan Convent at St. Omer; and JOHN COLET, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
London. Written in Lat n, by Erasmus of Rotterdam, in a Letter to Justus 
Jonas. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by J. H. Lupron, M.A., 
Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, 53. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS. A Course 
of Lectures. By J. E. Prescott, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Carlisle, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Carlisle, formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


In Monthly Parts, 23 6d each. 
HOMILIES, ANCIENT and MODERN. By Rev. G. J. 


Davies, Author of ‘‘Papcrs on Preaching,” &. A Selection from the 
Writings of the Great Sermon-writers of the Past, chiefly between 1£00 and 
1840. With Short Memoirs and Essays on their Characteristics and Special 
Excellencies. 

No.1. SERMONS on SPECIAL OCCASIONS, Original, Selected, and 
Adapted, on the following Subjects :—Sunday-schools—Church Restoration— 
Bevefit Club:—Mi:sions—Hospital Sunday—Funeral—Harvest Thanksg ving 
—Assizes—Holy Communion. (Twenty Sermons.) (Ready. 

No. 2. SERMONS of the late Rev. CHARLES WOLFE, 1791-1823, Author 
of the ‘‘ Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

No. 3. SERMONS by Rev. EDWARD COOPER, 1770-1835. [Ready. 

(Others in preparation.) 





Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC; a Manual of Improved 
Methods of Working Some of the more Advanced Rules, including numerous 
Examples in Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Per-centages, Averaging of Rates, 
and Scales of Notation, and an Appendix of Examivation Papers, with 
Answers. By the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





Ready immediately, 224 pp., 1s 6d. 


CHAPTERS IN POPULAR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
Author of “ Ants, Becs, and Wasps,” &c. 


WITH NINETY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, SANCTUARY, 
WESTMINSTER. 





FIRST AND SECOND GRADES JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
Under the Sanction an’ Approval of the Rev. Sir FrepEericx A. Gore OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxford, and of Sir G, A. Macrarren, Mus, Doc., Cambridge. 


THE MUSICIAN. 


A Guide for Pianoforte Students. Helps towards the Better Understanding and 
Enjoy ment of Beautiful Music. By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

“We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquiring techni- 
cal knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every 
way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student. If 
any one will work through this first grade conscientiously, by the time he has 
reached the end of it, he will have mastered many difficulties in harmony and 
musical form‘which he mizht have hitherto thouzht were almost insurmountable. 
The work supplies a deficiency in musical literature which bas long been felt, and 
we earnestly recommend the study of it to all those who wish to become intelli- 
gent pianoforte-players.’’—-Saturday R view. 

“A knowledge of form is imparted in simp’e and pleasant language. This is 
the right sort of instruction-book, for it teaches peopte to think and study for 
themselves. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, 
satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy Leautiful mu-ie.””—Academy. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


The CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK. A First 
Pay aes at the Piano. By H. K. Moors, B.Mus., B.A. Illustrated, 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Row. 
And all Bovk and Music Sellers. 





MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
In Four Monthly Parts. 
This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Part II., Illustrated, price 5s. 


This day is published. 


BIBLE PARTINGS. By E. J. Hasell. Crown 


8yo, 63. 
This day is published. 


The LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. 


page ey Originally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post 
vo, 25s 6d. 

% This novel—one of the pleasantest and most evenly excellent of any of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s later fictions—owes its charm not to striking or mysterious incident, 
but to well-sustained character-drawing.”—St, Jumes’s Gazette. 


This day is published. 


The ROMANCE of COOMBEHURST. By 


E. M. Atrorp, Author of ‘ Honor,” “ The Fair Maid of Taunton,” ‘“‘ Nether- 
ton-on-Sea,”’ &. 2 vols. post 8yo, 17s. 


NEW WORK by Mr. SKELTON (“ SHIRLEY”). 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Including the Defence of Mary Stuart, with Letters from Lord Beaconsfield, 
Dante Rossetti, &c. With a Design for a Portrait of Mary Stuart, by Sir 
NoEt Paton. Crown 8vo, price 123 6d. (Of the Edition de Luxe, in two 
vols., of the ESSAYS of SHIRLEY, with LIliustrations, only a Few Copies 
remain, and the price has been raised to 25s.) 

“The name ‘Shirley’ has long been familiar to me, and I read with avidity 
what I find marked in that way.”—THomas CARLYLE. 

“We would advise tho:e who care for the vindication of a great historical 
character to read ‘The Speech,’ which the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
describe as ‘ conclusive evidence of the innocence of poor Queen Mary.’ ’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“‘The more purely literary papers, especiilly those on Blake, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronté, are delightful reading.”"—Spectator, 


This day is published. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


A Gossip, with No Plot in Particular. By “A Prarn Woman.” 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 253 6d. 

‘‘When her motive is passion, and ker opportunity of such a type as calls for 
energy of expression and the picturesque and vigorous prezentment of facts, 
she answers the demand upon her powers with unfailing ease and assurance, 
and with really remarkable success...... This is high praise; but if the book be 
read as it deserves, we do not think it will be found exaggerated.’”’—Saturday 
Review, June 9th. 


By FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and 


Studies in Iceland. By E. J. Oswatp. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 73 6d. 
“She gives many pictures and stories of social life in Iceland, and her chapters 
are a series of sketches arranged with much skill and unusual knowledge; her 
style is remarkably quiet and easy, and bright with an under-current of humonr. 
Her book ought to prove welcome to the more thoughtful class of tourists.”— 
Times, 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE CHAIR OF PETER; 


Or, the Papacy Considered in its Institution, Development, 
and Organization, _ 
AND IN THE BENEFITS WHICH FOR OVER EIGHTEEN CENTURIES 
IT HAS CONFERRED ON MANKIND. 


By JOHN NICHOLAS MURPHY, 


Author of ‘Terra Incognita.” 


*“We conclude with a hope that ‘The Chair of Peter’ will meet with the 
acceptance amongst Catholics which its comprehensive learning, admirable pre- 
cision of thought and expression, and unquestionable orthodoxy entitle it to...... 
We congratulate Mr. Murphy on having achieved a great theological succes:, and 
produced a work of great use to religion in English-speaking countries.” —Tublet. 

“This book, taken as a whole, is perhaps the most instructive and generally 
useful treatise on the Roman Sce which either Catholic or non-Catholic readers 
can pernuse......We esteem this work as one of great value and importance.””— 
Catholic World (New York and London). 

** No one has brought together in one volume a more complete view of this 
subject in al! its branches, from the * Thou art Peter’ of our Lord to the decree 
of Papal Infallibility in the Vatican Council of 1870, than the author of ‘The 
Chair of Peter’ ; and his method is distinguished from that of his predecessors 
in the same path of history in several particulars.’’—Weekly Register, 

on by the author in a very thorough and most attractive manner,”— 
Month. 

‘This is a valuable addition to our Catholic literature...... An able and well- 
written book......It will be very acceptable reading to Catholics, and there is 
abundant information in its pages which the ordinary Catholic reader will find 
new to him. But we appraise it, and consider it most valuable a3 a manual to be 
placed in the havds of inquirers. Not only does the author make large use of 
Protestant authorit es, but there is an entire and valuable absence from his pages 
of any tone or expression that could offend a non-Catholic reader.”—Dublin 
Review. : 

“The method of its argument involves most of the controversial matter 
between Protestants and Papists in respect of the spiritual papal supremacy...... 
We must compliment the author upon the admirable spirit he has preserved 
throughout.”’—Standard. 

“«Mr. Murphy has been laborious in his search, and on the whole has used his 
knowledge well, carefu'ly giving references to authorities, and making Protestant 
learning aid him.”—British Quarterly Review. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
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ON THE 27th OF JUNE, 
iia Price SIXPENCE. 


THE FIRST NUM ee 


OF A 


1883, 








NEW SERIES “ 


OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Enea py JAMES PAYN. 


CONTAINING THE 


FIRST PART OF A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VICE VERSA,” 


And manp Short Stories and Articles, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Among the Artists who are engaged in Illustrating the New Series of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, are— 


G. DU MAURIER, Wu. SMALL, W. RALSTON, H. FURNISS, E. J. WHEELER, 
R. C. WOODVILLE, J. P. ATKINSON, A. C. CORBOULD, A. T. ELWES, 
G. G. KILBURNE, Wu. H. OVEREND, ROBERT BARNES, 

R. CALDECOTT, M. FITZGERALD, Kc. 









Yondon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 












Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampseEtt, of No.1 Wellington St ree et, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mi - C8°X, # 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘Sprctator’ ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 1354, 1383. 


